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FOREWORD 


From as far back as I can remember I had an abiding fascination for the world’s 
seas and ocean roadways leading to exotic places that were completely alien to my 
post-war Liverpool surroundings. Back in the 1950s and 1960s, it was a far different 
world than it is now. Few people other than sailors and servicemen and women got 
the chance to go abroad. Equally, I was mesmerised by the images of sailors and their 
ships, their epic voyages, their hardships and colourful lives, their constant 
preparedness to accept the unknown and take daily dangers in their stride. Surely, I 
thought, any other calling was safe and therefore unmanly. 

An avid reader, although times were very hard my literati mother indulged me. It 
was my good fortune that of all that was rationed and needed coupons to enable 
purchase, second-hand books were not rationed. I was laden down by books after 
going with my mother to Paddy’s Market in Liverpool. 

The titles of these defining books included Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island, Jack London’s White Fang, The Swiss Family Robinson by Johann Wyss, R. 
M. Ballantyne’s Coral Island, The Castaways of Disappointment Island, James 
Conrad’s novels, and the exploits of the great Arctic and Antarctic explorers. 

Such was my insatiable appetite for reading, mother would often say, ‘giving you 
books is like feeding strawberries to a donkey.’ 

Yet, most of the books were anyway purchased on the advice of my mother who 
was familiar with my tastes. Despite my parents Irish Republicanism, I recall lying on 
my bed gazing up at a world map that was pinned to the wallpaper. 

Many of the world’s 222 or thereabout nations were coloured red. This meant they 
were in one way or another ruled by Britain, a small island close to but not part of 
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mainland Europe. My small chest filled with pride. For all of its faults, and who is 
without fault, the British Empire was a force of stability, cohesion and common 
purpose. It was the United Nations of its time but a much fairer and progressive entity. 

And, I reasoned to that the empire, its armies and much else was strung together 
by Britain’s omnipotent Royal and Merchant Navies. Put simply, I wanted to be part 
of Britain’s success. 

After successfully completing my 12-week sea training courses at Sharpness Sea 
Training School I returned home and my heart harkened to the immortal words of Sea 
Fever poem by John Masefield. On March 24, 1959, I pocketed my passport ~ the 
only passport that offers freedom of passage anywhere in the world without 
exceptions. 

I still have that Certificates of Discharge book and strangely enough, only now 61 
years later am I inspired to read the decidedly IMPORTANT ‘terms and conditions’ 
required of the Discharge Book’s holder. 

The wording now seems archaic: ‘If I should lose this book otherwise than by 
wreck’, with references to Consuls, Port Superintendents, and the Registrar-General 
of Shipping and Seamen, etc. 

Now, instead of reading the salty yarn of those who had ‘gone down to the seas 
again, to the lonely sea and the sky’, I would write my own stories. The Leaving of 
Liverpool was a success and indeed was to become my most popular book of 70 
books and novels bearing my name. 

But, of course, there are many great sea stories and far more important than mine. 
Assisted by my diligent wife Nadia, I discovered epic sea stories that to all but the 
few would be otherwise unknown. 

It seemed important that these stories be told to keep their revelations alive and to 
at the same time pay tribute to the men who sailed and lost their lives. Not for them to 
die at their office desk or merely through old age. No, made of sterner stuff they 
willingly or often unwillingly gave or lost their lives in ways that make the most 
hardened men (and women) shudder. 

To these men and women, Untold Sagas of the Sea is dedicated and to them, every 
word is in a heartfelt tribute.~ Michael Walsh, Mariner. 
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Story 1. Four-Masted Sailing to Tragedy 


Pamir, a four-masted barque, was one of the famous Flying P-Liner sailing ships 
of the German shipping company F. Laeisz. She was the last commercial sailing ship 
to brave the notorious rounding of Cape Horn, in 1949. By 1957, the barque had been 
out-dated by modern bulk carriers and was by then unable to operate at a profit. 

Her owners’ inability to finance much-needed repairs or to recruit sufficient sail- 
trained officers caused severe technical difficulties. On 21 September 1957, she was 
caught in Hurricane Carrie and sank off the Azores, with only six survivors rescued 
after an extensive search. 

Pamir was built at the Blohm & Voss shipyards in Hamburg and was launched on 
29 July 1905. She had a steel hull and displacement of 3,020 GRT (2,777 net). She 
had an overall length of 375 ft., a beam of about 46 ft. and a draught of 723.5 ft. 
Three masts stood 51.2 m (168 ft.) above deck and the main yard was 92 ft. wide. She 
carried 40,900 ft? of sails and could reach a top speed of 16 knots (30 km/h). 
However, her regular cruise speed was around 8-9 knots. 

Pamir was the fifth of ten near-sister ships. She was commissioned on 18 October 
1905 and used by the Laeisz Company in the South American nitrate trade. 

During World War I she stayed in Santa Cruz de la Palma port in La Palma Island, 
the Canary Islands October 1914. By 1914, she had made eight voyages to Chile, 
taking between 64 and about 70 days for a one-way trip from Hamburg to Valparaiso 
or Iquique, the main Chilean nitrate ports at the time. 


Due to post-war conditions, she did not return to Hamburg until 17 March 1920 
from August 1941 while in port at Wellington. Ten commercial voyages were Santa 
Cruz de la Palma. 

During World War II Pamir was seized as a prize of war by the New Zealand 
government and sailed under the New Zealand flag. From her captive nation, she 
made five voyages to San Francisco, three to Vancouver, one to Sydney and her last 
odyssey across the Tasman Sea from Sydney to Wellington carrying 2,700 tons of 
cement and 400 tons of nail wire. Weathering a storm during the last Tasman Sea 
voyage is described in detail by one of the ship’s officers, Andrew Keyworth, in a 
letter never posted. 

She escaped the war unscathed despite a close call in 1943 when a Japanese 
submarine was spotted. Evidently, as a fast-moving barque under a strong and fair 
wind, she did not interest the submarine’s commander. After the war, she made one 
voyage from Wellington via Cape Horn to London, then Antwerp to Auckland and 
Wellington in 1948. 

She was returned to the Erikson Line on 12 November 1948 at Wellington and 
sailed to Port Victoria on the Spencer Gulf to load Australian grain. On her 128-day 
journey to Falmouth, she was the last windjammer carrying a commercial load around 
Cape Horn, on 11 July 1949. 

Due to ill health, her regular captain, Hermann Eggers had been replaced by 
Captain Johannes Diebitsch, who had sailed on her as a young seaman and had 
commanded sail-training ships but had little experience as a master of cargo-carrying 
sailing ships. 

His first officer, Rolf Köhler, was only 29 at the time and wrote that he was 
‘getting thin with anger’ over the state of the ship and that he was intending to quit the 
ship’s company after arriving home from the next voyage. Captain Diebitsch was 
criticized for being a harsh and inflexible officer. 


On 10 August 1957, Pamir left Buenos Aires for Hamburg with a crew of 86, 
including 52 cadets. Her cargo of 3,780 tons of barley was stored loose in the holds 
and ballast tanks, secured by 255 tons in sacks on top of the loose grain. 

Records indicate that this was one of the major mistakes implicated in the sinking, 
she had been held up by a dockworkers’ strike, and Captain Diebitsch, under pressure 
to sail, decided to let the trimming (the correct storage of loose cargo so that it does 
not shift in the hold) be done by his untrained crew. 

It was later found that the incompetent slapdash skipper also had the ballast tank 
filled with barley. Even though testing of the roll period (the time the ship took to 
right itself after load transfers) showed that she was dangerously unsafe, Captain 
Diebitsch decided to sail. 

On the morning of 21 September 1957, she was caught in Hurricane Carrie before 
shortening sails. It was later considered that because the radio officer had also been 
given substantial administrative tasks (to save the money required for another 
officer’s position), he had likely not received any of the radio storm warnings. 

She had not responded to radio hails by ships that had sighted her earlier in the 
voyage. She soon listed severely to port in the sudden storm. As hatchways and other 
openings were not closed at once, they probably allowed considerable amounts of 
water to enter, as found by the commission who examined the probable causes of the 
sinking. The shipping company’s lawyer at the investigation claimed that the water 
entered her due to a leak. According to the commission, the water caused her to list 
further and the grain to shift, which aggravated the list. 

A nine-day search for survivors was organised by the United States Coast Guard 
cutter USCGC Absecon (WAVP-374), but only four crewmen and two cadets were 
rescued alive, from two of the lifeboats. It was reported that many of the 86 men 
aboard had managed to reach the boats, but most died in the next three days. As none 
of the officers or the captain survived, the reasons for the capsizing remained 
uncertain. The sinking made headlines around the world; it was a national tragedy in 
Germany. 


Story 2. The Flying Enterprise 


During Christmas Week, 1951 began an incredible sea story involving a WWII era 
cargo vessel named the Flying Enterprise and her captain, Kurt Carlsen. Captain 
Carlsen was a Danish-born seaman that began his sea career at the age of 14. 

He became master of his first ship at the age of 22 with the Danish-American 
company American Export-Isbrandtsen Lines which was a New York-based US-flag 
shipping company from 1919 to 1977, offering both cargo and passenger ship 
services. In 1977 it declared bankruptcy and was acquired by Farrell Lines. 

The SS Flying Enterprise was a 6,711 ton Type C1-B ship. She was built in 1944 
as SS Cape Kumukaki for the United States Maritime Commission for use in World 
War II. The ship was sold in 1947 and then operated in scheduled service under the 
name Flying Enterprise. 
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ss Flying Enterprise type 0-1 


The Storm. 


On December 21, 1951, The Flying Enterprise departed Hamburg, Germany 
bound for New York with a cargo that included 1,300 tons of pig iron, 900 tons of 
coffee and 10 passengers. From the departure out of Hamburg through the English 
Channel the vessel encountered heavy fog. 

Late on the 23" of December, as the Flying Enterprise was steaming southward in 
fog towards the English Channel, a weak surface low of 1016mb was noted over 
Michigan. 

As the vessel steamed through the English Channel on Christmas Eve, the Flying 
Enterprise first encountered heavy weather due to a strong low-pressure area that was 
moving well northward of Ireland and Scotland. The heavy weather continued 
through Christmas Day and the day after Christmas as the vessel passed out of the 
Channel and into the North Atlantic as gale-force winds increased to storm force 10. 

During the night of Dec. 26, Capt. Carlsen decided to heave the vessel to as winds 
continued to increase and approach force 12 (hurricane). At the same time, the weak 
disturbance far to the west moved out over the western North Atlantic and began to 
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deepen reaching 1006mb by 12Z Christmas Day as it passed southward of Cape Race, 
Newfoundland. Twenty-four hours later, at 12Z on December 26, the western low was 
rapidly deepening into a 974mb storm low and was racing east-north-eastward near 
SON 24W. 

Rapid deepening continued through the 26" and by 06Z on Dec. 27" the now 
violent storm low had reached 944mb near 55N 12W, just as it passed to the north of 
the Flying Enterprise position. Note: Between Dec 25/12z to Dec 27/06z the storm 
had deepened 62mb in just 42 hours. 


SOUVENIR POST CARD - THE FLYING ENTERPRISE 
GREETINGS No, 2 e@ LAND'S END 


George W F Ellis Ltd. Press Photographer Bodmin 


As the storm centre passed north of the Flying Enterprise that morning, the vessel 
encountered what was described as ‘a very high sea’ at position 50-41N 15-26W 
(about 400 miles west of Lands End). Several load bangs where heard (like the firing 
of a gun) throughout the ship and an examination determined that the vessel had 
suffered two main fractures. The first began at the after-port corner of 3 hatch and ran 
across the deck and back to the accommodation ladder opening at the side and ran 
down the side to the longitudinal riveting at the base of the sheer strake. 

On the starboard side, the crack ran from the forward corner of the deckhouse 
straight across to the accommodation opening and from there down to the riveting on 
the opposite side. The cracks were estimated to be between 1/8 and 3/8 inches in 
width. 

A smaller crack ran from the after starboard corner of the 3 hatch toward the side 
of the ship and was estimated to be 18 inches long. At the time, Capt. Carlsen 
reported force 12 winds and 40ft seas. A measurement of the pressure gradient near 
the vessel suggests winds were at least 60kts which would be consistent with a violent 
storm BF 11 (56-63km wind and 30-45ft waves) and could have easily reached force 
12 at times. 
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Given the ship’s position, it is apparent that the captain had set out on a minimum 
distance great circle route from Bishop Rock towards Nantucket. Had Carlsen chosen 
a more southerly wintertime track, perhaps the vessel would not have encountered 
conditions that severe. 

In an effort to reduce the strain on the now damaged vessel, Capt. Carlsen turned 
the ship south-westward so that the wind and sea were broad on the bow and later 
more southerly bringing the wind almost abeam. During this time period, Carlsen had 
the crew fill the cracks with cement then run a cable from the bitts at 3 hold to bitts aft 
in order to bind the deck together. 

As the Flying Enterprise proceeded south keeping the seas on the starboard beam, 
Capt. Carlsen concluded that he must put in at either an English or French port or 
head to the Azores for repairs. During the night of the 27 into the morning of the 28 as 
yet another storm passed to the north, the vessel experienced rolling of up to 20 
degrees. At about 1130 on the morning of the 28 the vessel was hit broadside by 
another high wave which rolled the vessel between 50-70 degrees to port shifting the 
cargo and causing the vessel to return to a permanent list of about 25 degrees. The list 
increased gradually and eventually the engine lost lubrication oil due to the list which 
resulted in the loss of both boilers forcing Capt. Carlsen to have his radio operator 
send out an SOS. 


The Rescue Attempt. 


The SOS was answered by several ships and the passengers and crew were 
rescued in heavy seas by lifeboats from the US Navy troopship USS General A W 
Greely and the steamer Southland on Dec. 29". Because of the heavy list, the lifeboats 
on-board the Flying Enterprise could not be launched and both passengers and crew 
were forced to jump into the cold North Atlantic before being recovered by the 
lifeboats. One middle-aged passenger drowned during this operation, otherwise, all of 
the remaining passengers and crew were successfully rescued. 

Captain Carlsen chose to remain with his ship in order to wait for the arrival of a 
salvage tug. The salvage tug Turmoil finally arrived on January 3 some five days after 
the passengers and crew were rescued but it quickly became evident that it would be 
impossible for Capt. Carlsen, alone aboard a heavily listing vessel (now listing at 60 
degrees), to secure a tow line himself. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to secure the tow line, the 27-year-old chief 
mate on the Tug Turmoil, Kenneth Dancy, leapt from the deck of the tug onto the 
railing of the Flying Enterprise on one of the very close approaches made by Capt. 
Dan Parker of the Turmoil during one of the failed attempts to secure the tow line. 
With Dancy’s help, however, a tow line was secured and the long tow back towards 
Falmouth England began. 

While the tug and tow approached the English coast on January 8th the weather 
started to deteriorate. On January 9, just 45 miles from Falmouth, heavy seas parted 
the towline. 

The Flying Enterprise drifted eastward while several attempts were made to re- 
secure another towline but all attempts were unsuccessful. 
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At 15.36 on the afternoon of January 10, 1952 the Flying Enterprise, now listing 
at 90 degrees and was taking water down the stack (funnel). Both Dancy and Carlsen 
jumped into the sea from off the stack and were taken aboard the Turmoil where they 
watched the Flying Enterprise sink under the waves, stern first at 1609. 
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Flying Baberpris® 9 Jan 1952 


By now this on-going sea drama was being reported around the world and Capt. 
Carlsen had become world-famous for staying on his crippled freighter. Captain 
Carlsen received a hero’s welcome when he came ashore at Falmouth and later was 
awarded the Lloyd’s Silver Medal for meritorious service in recognition for his 
attempts to save his ship. 

Carlsen received a ticker-tape parade in New York City on January 17: A few 
months later he took command of the Flying Enterprise II, passing up several 
lucrative offers from Hollywood for his story. Carlsen, and his ordeal aboard the 
Flying Enterprise, is the subject of an excellent the book Simple Courage: a True 
Story of Peril on the Sea by Frank Delaney. 

The US Coast Guard inquiry found that the damage, abandonment and loss of the 
vessel were caused by circumstances beyond the control of the master and crew. The 
fracture sustained while hove to in head seas was not a direct cause of the vessel’s 
loss but merely an indirect contribution to the loss. 

The Coast Guard did remark about the stowage of the pig iron cargo in 2 hold and 
noted that it was not levelled out as was the pig iron in 4 hold but was stacked in a 
pyramid shape. The report stated that this did constitute a certain hazard as to shifting; 
however, this type of stowage was a common practice at the time and had been 
sanctioned by the shipper, underwriter, owner and the master. It was also believed 
that the empty condition of the double bottoms aft and the deep tanks in 4 hold had an 
appreciable effect on the great degree of the list which the vessel took. 
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Coast Guard Report. 


NYC ticker tape parade 
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Story 3. Stolen Ships also Experience Karma 


After the defeat of the Workers Reich on May 8, 1945, the armies of the British, 
Soviet and American empires plundered everything they could lay their hands on. 
Soviet plunder of the defeated Reich included the seizing of the German-built 
transatlantic liner SS Berlin II. This super liner, after providing German workers with 
affordable Mediterranean cruises, in July 1939 was converted into a hospital ship. 


SS Berlin II 


During the last distressing months of the war the SS Berlin IM heroically 
evacuated thousands of troops and civilians fleeing the rapacious Red Army. 

Following Germany’s defeat, the SS Berlin III was seized by the Soviets as a prize 
of war. The allies call it ‘reparations’. Call it what you will but from that moment on 
the great German liner was as cursed as was England’s prize of war Monte Rosa 
(Empire Windrush). 
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After repairs in Liverpool, presumably free of charge, SS Berlin III was renamed 
Admiral Nakhimov by the Soviets. The appropriated German cruise liner then entered 
service for the Black Sea Steamship Company. This Soviet enterprise operated 
between Odessa, Sochi and the Georgian port of Batumi. 


Admiral Nakhimov 


The liner’s cruise career was briefly interrupted during the 1962 Cuban Missile 
Crisis. The Admiral Nakhimov was used to transport 1,000 Red Army troops to the 
Caribbean island. These passengers were said to be harvest workers and armed with 
hammers and sickles no doubt. 

Returned to its booze cruise career for those who served the Soviet regime well 
the stolen liner, the largest in the Soviet fleet was destined to soon meet its fate. 

On August 31, 1986, Admiral Nakhimov left Novorossiysk for Sochi; it was the 
liner’s last voyage before the breaker’s yard. On-board were 888 (go figure) 
passengers and 346 crew members. 

The liner’s voyage was marred by the inexplicable poor seamanship of its hapless 
Captain Vadim Markov. Even more bemusing was the collision course taken by the 
approaching bulk carrier, Pyotr Vasev similarly traversing the crowed Tsemes Bay. 

It is not so much a long story but a sad tale of confusing signals being relayed by 
the unfortunate Admiral Nakhimov’s second mate Alexander Chudnovsky, the sole 
officer on the liner’s bridge. 
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Soviet Bulk Carrier Pyotr Vasev 


The cruise liner’s Captain Vadim Markov, who had a criminal record, had at the 
time of the collision retired to his cabin but it isn’t certain which cabin. 

His leaving the bridge was a bizarre thing to do. Even a deck-boy knows that ships 
captains do not leave the bridge when navigating busy port approaches. It is 
unforgivable to do so when an approaching Russian bulk carrier is on a collision 
course and itself behaving strangely. 

Inevitably, there was a collision following which the badly holed prize of war 
sank. Admiral Nakhimov, formerly SS Berlin III to hit the sea bed at seven minutes 
just before midnight. 


In total, 423 of the 1,234 passengers and crew lost their lives. It was the greatest 
sea tragedy in Soviet history and for the Soviets a sea disaster equal to the sinking of 
the RMS Titanic. The Soviet authorities disallowed news of the tragedy for two days. 
Today, the pride of the Reich’s Strength through Joy super liner lies in 150 feet of 
water in Tsemes Bay. 

Both Captain Markov and Captain Tkachenko, who skippered the bulk carrier, 
were to face trial. The court’s 1987 finding was that the two were equally culpable 
and both were sentenced to 15-years in prison. Just five years into their sentences the 
hapless captains were pardoned and released. Why? Your guess is as good as mine. 


Viktor Tkachenko (left) and Vadim Markov in the dock in court 


Captain Viktor Tkachenko, who skippered the bulk carrier that rammed the 
passenger liner, immediately changed his name to Talor, his wife’s name. Captain 
Viktor Talor nee-Tkachenko and his wife then took up permanent residence in Israel. 
The story still doesn’t have a happy ending or does it? 

In September 2003 Jewish Captain Viktor Tkachenko skippered a yacht that 
foundered off Newfoundland’s coast. The crew and passengers bodies were 
recovered. These included the corpse of the ill-fated bulk carrier’s skipper. The worst 
captain in Soviet maritime history was afterwards buried in Tel Aviv, Israel. Perhaps 
he should have been better known as Captain Karma. 

After his release, Vadim Markov returned to Odessa, worked in the Black Sea 
Shipping Company as a captain-mentor. Due to the persecution by the relatives of the 
victims, his family had to change their place of residence several times. In 2007, the 
captain of the Admiral Nakhimov died of cancer. 

The area of the Tsemesskaya Bay, where the Admiral Nakhimov lies at a depth of 
47 meters, is officially the burial place of the victims of the disaster. Anchoring, 
diving by divers and underwater vehicles, as well as any actions that disturb the peace 
of the burial site is prohibited in the specified area. 
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Story 4. A Sea Mystery to Match that of the Mary Celeste 


This enigmatic incident with sinister undertones took place either in June 1947 or 
in February 1948. It sounds paradoxical, but it is a fact. Even the time of the 
calamity’s occurrence is unknown, although the mysterious case is inextricably linked 
with the usual good order of the maritime world. 

On any vessel, there is a logbook, a watch-by-watch diary where all incidents are 
scrupulously recorded, indicating the number and time. The mariner’s equivalent to 
an airliner’s ‘red box’, the log is the most important chronicle carried on any vessel. 

At the expiration of the year, the captain surrenders the ship’s log to the archive 
and is stored forever. However, the journal did not help in this situation, because the 
ship’s log was simply not found on the doomed ship. But consider everything in 
order. 

On one of the approximate dates of the uncanny incident that occurred in the Strait 
of Malacca (the strait between the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra) were sailing the 
American ships Baltimore and Silver Star. 
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At some point in time, the two vessels simultaneously received an SOS signal from 
the Dutch merchant ship Ourang Medan (Orang Medan). The radio operator of the 
ship in distress reported the following: ‘SOS from Ourang Medan. A team of 9 people 
please help. The captain is dead, probably dead, and other crew members,’ and after a 
minute, another signal came: ‘I'm dying.’ 


According to maritime law, having received the distress signal, the nearby ships 
must immediately change course and rush to the rescue. In this situation, the Silver 
Star headed to the presumed place of the unfolding tragedy. Reaching the coordinates 
indicated by the radio operator, the Americans did see a ship on the water. 

Having boarded the stricken vessel they discovered the corpses of the crew and 
the carcass of a dog. All the bodies lay on their backs, as it were, in a frozen state. On 
each face was an expression of abject horror. On each their eyes were open and 
staring. Each of the victims’ limbs were unnaturally positioned. Everything indicated 
that people died in agony, while there were no visible injuries on their bodies. 

The vessel itself was in good condition, but the inspection by the boarding party 
was suddenly interrupted by a fire that spontaneously flared up in the cargo hold. The 
concealed interior could have included explosives or inflammable substances, the 
rescuers hurriedly left the ship, and after a while, there was an explosion. 

Ourang Medan split into two parts and soon afterwards sank out of sight and with 
it, the bodies of dead people disappeared into the depths of the sea. As a result, further 
investigation of the tragedy was impossible. 

In summary: There is a distress signal, the crew hastened to help the sinking ship 
but the matter turned out to be that the Ourang Medan did not pass under any 
documents at all. 
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That is, the ship with this name was not registered in the Dutch merchant fleet, 
nor in any other. How did you even know about this tragedy, where did the mystery 
Ourang Medan come from? 

The first official mention of such a case with a Dutch merchant vessel appeared in 
May 1952 in a publication by the US Coast Guard. This incident was reinforced by 
the stories of members of the Silver Star team. Such an unusual incident interested 
journalists. They reviewed the Lloyd’s Register, other registries, and it turned out that 
such a vessel never existed. Then they turned to the Coast Guard and explained that 
the incident was described in three articles in an Indonesian newspaper. Articles were 
dated 02/03/1948, 02/28/1948 and 03/13/1948. It is from these articles that mysterious 
facts were drawn. 

The third article claimed that one of the crew members of the mysterious ship 
escaped. He was discovered by a missionary and natives on one of the atoll islands. 
The survivor was in very poor condition and before his death, said that the ship was 
carrying sulphuric acid. 

One of the containers was broken, and people died from toxic fumes. The ship had 
illegally loaded the deadly cargo in a Costa Rican port. This story was subsequently 
reprinted by a Dutch newspaper, suggesting that Ourang Medan was engaged in 
smuggling nitro-glycerine and potassium cyanide. 

It was not possible to find members of the Silver Star crew, but historian Roy 
Baynton discovered a brochure printed in the in German language, published in 1954. 
The article’s author was an Otto Milke. The brochure was entirely devoted to the 
mysterious ship called Ourang Medan. It even revealed the name of the ship’s captain 
and the date of the disappearance of the ship, June 18, 1947. 

The author claimed that the ship regularly engaged in the illegal transport of 
various hazardous chemicals. On the vessel’s final voyage, it took on board just 
cyanide and nitro-glycerine. Upon contact with water, these substances begin to pose 
areal danger. Therefore, the crew, in case of leakage of potassium cyanide, would be 
fatally poisoned, and nitro-glycerine had caused the spontaneous fire and an 
explosion. As for anonymity, the ship in the registers could be listed under a different 
name, taking into account the specifics of transportation. 
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On the basis of this brochure, some journalists have suggested that the vessel was 
carrying nervously paralytic gas. Japanese military stored such chemical weapons in 
China during the Second World War. 

After the defeat of Japan in August 1945, the gas was transferred to the US armed 
forces. Hence the conclusion that this carriage was carried out secretly with the 
knowledge of the US command. Therefore, they took the ship, renamed it, but 
apparently violated the rules of transportation, and the crew perished as a 
consequence. 

It was also suggested that the crew of the ill-fated vessel was poisoned by carbon 
monoxide as a result of faults in the boiler system. The released carbon monoxide led 
to the death of the entire crew and then destroyed the vessel. 

And of course, there were people who voiced the paranormal version. Here came 
the hypothesis that the mystery Ourang Medan is inextricably linked with the 
appearance of a UFO. It is a mysterious object that attacked the ship. The crew died 
while the ship itself exploded. An indirect proof of this statement was the absence of 
traces in corpses indicating natural death. 

But in any case, there are always sceptics. Many authors of various articles 
covering this topic agreed that the whole story with a mysterious ship, which does not 
appear in any registries, is a fiction. There is not even direct evidence that it was the 
Silver Star that went to the aid of the distressed crew. The question concerning the 
mystery of ‘Ourang Medan’ remains open to this day. 


Story 5. France’s Pearl Harbour 


TET 


The French government surrendered to the German armed forces on June 22 1940. 
The terms of the capitulation were unusual. The Germans permitted the new French 
administration, under Marshall Petain, to establish itself in the city of Vichy in the 
south and central France. From there, unoccupied independent Vichy France 
governed over half of the French landmass in the south of France whilst retaining 
their overseas colonies and their navy. 

Germany's occupation of France’s north and west coasts was intended only to 
prevent any Channel Crossing of Allied armies. This would deny the opening of a 
Second Front similar to that which had brought terrible carnage to all sides of the 
conflict in World War I (1914-1918). 
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French Fleet at Mers-El-Kebir 


Germany ascertained that Vichy France would henceforth be considered a neutral 
power thereby rendering its armed forces impotent and unable to play any part in the 
war that was now in a state of negotiation and stalemate. 

Hitler’s peace terms stated clearly that Germany would undertake to return to its 
pre-September 1939 borders if peace could be assured. But, the British decided to 
immediately destroy the newly independent free French fleet by any means at their 
disposal. 

After the signing of the German-French armistice, many French naval units fled 
France. The largest single concentration of the French fleet lay at anchor in the French 
Algeria port of Mers-El-Kebir. Early in July 1940, Churchill ordered the formation of 
‘Force H’, under Vice-Admiral Somerville, to prepare for possible action in the 
Mediterranean. 
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A number of senior British commanders argued that Operation Catapult, the code 
name given to the planned engagement, would turn French public opinion against the 
British. They also contended that the French fleet could resist, inflicting significant 
damage to the Royal Navy fleet, which was already spread very thinly, due to 
wartime commitments. 

However, for Churchill and his War Cabinet, the risk of the French warships 
falling into enemy hands was paramount. In the early hours of July 2, Somerville 
received the following signal for French Admiral Gensoul; 

‘It is impossible for us to allow your ships to fall into the power of the German or 
Italian enemy. Should we conquer, we solemnly declare that we shall restore the 
greatness and territory of France. For this purpose, we must make sure that the best 
ships of the French Navy are not used against us by the common foe. 


The battleship Strasbourg under fire 


In these circumstances, His Majesty's Government have instructed me to demand 
that the French Fleet now at Mers el Kebir and Oran shall act in accordance with one 
of the following alternatives; 

(a) Surrender to us and continue the fight until victory against the Germans and 
Italians. 
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(b) Sail with reduced crews under our control to a British port. The reduced crews 
would be repatriated at the earliest moment. 

If either of these courses is adopted by you, we will restore your ships to France at 
the conclusion of the war or pay full compensation if they are damaged meanwhile. 

(c) Alternatively, if you feel bound to stipulate that your ships should not be used 
against the Germans or Italians unless these break the Armistice, then sail them with 
us with reduced crews, to some French port in the West Indies, Martinique for 
instance, where they can be demilitarised to our satisfaction, or perhaps be entrusted 
to the United States and remain safe until the end of the war, the crews being 
repatriated. If you refuse these offers, I must, with profound regret, require you to 
sink your ships within 6 hours. 


French Squadron under fire 


Finally, failing the above, I have the orders from His Majesty's Government to use 
whatever force may be necessary to prevent your ships from falling into German or 
Italian hands.’ 

French Admiral Marcel Gensoul was known to be ‘completely service.’ He 
was fervently loyal to the French naval commander, Admiral of the Fleet Jean 
Francois Darlan, and to the independent Vichy government. 

Admiral Marcel Gensoul replied in writing that (under the terms of 
neutrality) in no circumstances would his ships fall into German or Italian 
hands adding that that force would be met with force. The French Admiral’s 
statement was a genuine commitment and complied with international law. 
Undeterred, the Royal Navy prepared to open fire on the French navy and on 
ships officers and ratings who had been their allies just 10 days earlier. 
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Battleship Bretagne on fire, still under bombardment 


Operation Catapult commenced on July 3, 1940. Early in the day, all French 
warships in British territorial waters were boarded and impounded by the Royal Navy 
(codenamed Operation Grasp). 

This added up to two battleships, four cruisers, eight destroyers, some submarines, 
numerous support vessels and smaller craft, which had fled when the collapse of 
France seemed inevitable. This part of the operation went relatively smoothly. 
However, resistance did occur on the French submarine, Surcouf, resulting in the 
deaths of one French sailor and a Royal Naval Rating, plus several others injured. 

Later in the day ‘Force H’, with the flagship, HMS Hood arrived off the coast near 
Mers-E]-Kebir. A three-point ultimatum was sent to Admiral Gensoul, the French 
commander, giving him the following options; 


Bring out your ships and join the Royal Navy. 
Take the fleet to a British port with a reduced crew from where they would be 
repatriated. Sail the fleet to French, West Indian or an American port and 
decommission the fleet there. 


French Admiral Gensoul decided not to act on this, preferring to open a dialogue 
with the British chief negotiator, Captain Holland of HMS Ark Royal. However, 
Vice-Admiral Somerville soon became aware of Gensoul’s equivocation and a fourth 
option was added to the earlier ultimatum ‘scuttle your ships where they lie.’ 

A little after 1300 the British dispatched Swordfish planes, from the carrier Ark 
Royal, to mine the harbour entrance. 
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This action angered Admiral Gensoul, as the British had plainly acted in bad 
faith. However, despite the heightened tension, outwardly all remained calm until 
4:46 pm. 

Somerville received a communiqué from the Admiralty, which considerably raised 
the stakes. It stated that Somerville had to settle matters quickly as French 
reinforcements were on their way. This was not true. 


The French destroyer Mogador running aground, after having been hit by a 15-inch 
shell. 


At 5:15 pm, Admiral signalled to the Battle Cruiser, Dunkerque, that if his 
proposals were not met by 5:30 pm, he would have to destroy their ships. 

The French were basically caught off their guard. Action stations on the Royal 
Navy vessels were sounded then the first salvo from the Hood’s fifteen-inch guns 
smashed into the side of the French battleship Bretange, causing fatal damage. She 
sank with the loss of 977 crew members. 

For fifteen minutes, H Force’s guns ranged down on the French fleet in the 
harbour, causing appalling death and destruction. Apart from the sinking of the 
Bretagne, the Dunkerque was crippled with 200 dead and many officers and ratings 
injured, the destroyer Provence had run aground and Mogador was badly damaged. 
This was England’s first engagement with France since the Battle of the Nile (1798) 
and Trafalgar (1805). 

French Admiral Gensoul signalled a cease-fire. But, Somerville was determined to 
totally annihilate the French squadron. He radioed, ‘unless I see your ships sinking I 
shall open fire again.” The French squadron had been destroyed but with a very high 
cost in French lives. 
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Further along the coast at Alexandria, a second British battle force had assembled 
to confront a substantial part of the French navy based in the southern Mediterranean. 

This time, the British commander at Alexandria, Admiral Cunningham was able to 
open a successful dialogue with his French counterpart, Admiral Godfroy. Despite 
orders from Churchill for results to be achieved by nightfall, he held the negotiations 
over till the next day, July 4 and a settlement was reached. French Admiral Godfroy’s 
eleven ships were immobilised in Alexandria harbour with the draining of their oil 
supplies and the confiscation of their breech blocks by the French consulate at the 
port. 
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Diagram of the British attack on Mers-el-Kébir 


The Vichy French Government was, understandably, incandescent at the breach of 
international law and broken promises. The British had slain 1,297 French officers 
and ratings, who had been, just two weeks earlier, their close allies. In addition, they 
had seized, immobilised or sunk a large part of the French navy. 

Field-Marshall Petain broke off diplomatic relations with Britain. Two days later, 
the Vichy French captured three British merchant ships in retaliation. Further 
skirmishes between the former Allies occurred, including the bombing of Gibraltar by 
the French and the torpedoing of the French battleship, Richelieu, at Dakar, by the 
British. When the action was announced to Parliament, there was cheering from both 
sides of the house. Ultimately, the action at Mers-El-Kebir was a tragedy. 

The wily Winston Churchill did have an ulterior motive in acting as 
decisively and as devastating as he did. Britain’s half-American warlord was 
determined to convince U.S. President F. D. Roosevelt throwing the weight of 
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industrial America into the war on Britain’s side would benefit the United 
States enormously in the event of victory over Hitler’s Reich. 

Churchill’s strategy worked: Roosevelt glorified Churchill’s action and 
welcomed it ‘as a service to American defence’. To other American officials as 
well, Operation Catapult eradicated all doubts of Britain’s ability to engage 
with the Reich. 

This newfound confidence translated into material benefits for Britain as 
FDR pressured Congress to step up support through Lend-Lease and the 
Destroyers for Bases arrangement and would pave the way for a Soviet attack 
on Europe from the East. 

The British attack on the French fleet at Mers-el-Kebir was a major turning 
point in World War II. As Britain braced herself for the upcoming duel with 
Germany in the skies and on the sea, the vital commitment of the United States 
would weigh heavily in the balance. 


Story 6. Allied Armadas Rescue the Greatest Dictator 


During World War II, between 1941 and 1945, 78 Allied Arctic convoys brought 
more than 4 million tons of provisions and munitions to the U.S.S.R. These deliveries 
played a crucial role in the Soviet war effort. More than 1,400 merchant ships and 
naval vessels participated in the convoys to the ports of Arkhangelsk and Murmansk 
in Arctic Russia, which Winston Churchill once described as “the worst journey in the 
world.” 

Besides braving frozen seas and harsh weather conditions, the sailors also had to 
contend with attacks from German dive bombers and U-boat torpedoes. Altogether, 
more than 100 convoy ships had perished by the time the war ended and more than 
3,000 lives were lost. 


The prevailing view of the Reich’s invasion of the Soviet Union is based on 
misinformation. Woefully misinformed is nearer the mark. It is claimed that the 
rapacious land-hungry (lebensraum) Reich in 1941 made a fatal blunder in taking on 
the peace-loving Soviet Union and overwhelmed the unprepared but plucky Russians. 
This is a fairy tale as far removed from reality as Hans Christian Andersen’s fables. 
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Keep in mind that the Soviet Union (1917 ~ 1990) invaded and occupied over 40 
countries, half before Hitler’s armies pre-emptively thwarted a Soviet invasion of 
Europe. How can a system (not Russian but Bolshevik), responsible for as many as 70 
million Christian martyrs claim to be liberators of anywhere? 


A motorboat from the “HMS Trumpeter” is assisted through ice by a Russian naval 
tug upon the British ship’s arrival at Kola Inlet near Murmansk. 
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Gk. 
Escorts and merchant ships at the Icelandic port of Hvalfjord before setting sail for 
Russia in July 1942. 


On June 22 1941, the Reich Armies, to thwart an imminent Soviet invasion, cut 
through the Eastern Territories like a hot knife through butter. It has since been proved 
and conceded that an estimated 4.5 million fully-equipped Red Army troops were 
routed and millions penned like cattle. 

What was left of the Red Army quickly evaporated. Why was the Red Army such 
a walkover? Let us remember, this was the same hapless Red Army that 30-months 
earlier invaded Finland. Within 12 weeks it had been totally destroyed and sent 
packing by a farmer’s army. Not surprisingly, the armies of the Reich, with little 
resistance, reached the 1,600 kilometres distant Moscow in just 10 weeks whereas 
Stalingrad took a little longer. 
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In June and July 1941, the Red Army was running so fast you couldn’t see their 
heels for the dust. There was no time to pack their toothbrushes, let alone take their 
military hardware with them. 

The Red Army’s equipment was abandoned and scattered across the steppe. As a 
consequence, when the Red Army had its back to the wall and was staring defeat in 
the face, their troops were both armless and harmless. The peoples of distressed 
Eastern Europe held their breath. The scourge of Bolshevism was about to be 
eradicated and Bolshevik Occupied Europe liberated. What could possibly go wrong? 

Quite a lot actually; the British and U.S. cavalry was on their way to rescue 
Bolshevism. 


A Fairey Albacore airplane with wings folded warms up before taking off on a three- 
hour patrol to protect a combined British and American convoy to Russia. 


‘The victory over Germany was achieved through the economic power of the 
United States (and Britain) who, for reasons that defy logic, made the ultimate 
sacrifice to keep in power a regime far more brutal than their German enemy.’ ~ 
Russia’s Life-Saver: Lend-Lease Aid to the USSR in World War II. Albert L. Weeks. 
Lexington Books, New York, 2004. 

The British Empire’s armed forces and their territories were stripped bare of their 
means of defence and were re-directed to save Bolshevism. Bolshevism was not saved 
by the Red Army; it was saved by Westminster and Washington DC. 

In August 1941 the Murmansk aid convoys set out from the United States and 
Britain. Sailing until the war’s end these fleets brought everything needed to rescue 
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the Soviet Union. With over 1,400 warships and freighters of three nations under sail, 
the convoys, over time, made up the largest armada ever gathered. 

What was written on these ships manifestos? The Red Army would have shuffled 
through the snow in bare feet had it not been for 15,417,001 army boots supplied by 
Britain. The Red Army’s uniforms and even the buttons that held them together were 
supplied by the U.S. Britain and British Dominions. 

The British Merchant and Royal navies lost 101 ships and 3,000 British sailors to 
submarine and air attacks. To these unfortunates, there can be added many U.S. and 
Canadian seamen. 
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Russian Pilots UK Aircraft 


To give a scale of the operation to save Bolshevism 2,803 most British vessels 
were required to transport US manufactured Studebaker trucks to provide for the 
entire Soviet transport requirements. Upon arrival in allied occupied Persia (Iran) the 
trucks then travelled hundreds of miles over mountain passes and into valleys while 
crossing deserts before reaching the beleaguered Soviet Union. 

Here is a small example of what Roosevelt’s America and half-America Winston 
sent free of charge to ensure the continuance of the Bolshevik grip on Russia and 
Eastern Europe: 14,795 aircraft, 7,056 tanks, 51,503 Jeeps, 435,457 military vehicles, 
8,218 field artillery, 1,981 locomotives, and 11,155 freight cars. 

Ironically, this rail stock was also used to transport millions of Russians and other 
unfortunates to Stalin's Gulag. ‘We would have been in a difficult position without 
American gunpowder, we could not have produced the quantities of ammunition we 
needed,’ he said. ‘Without US Studebakers (trucks) we would have had nothing with 
which to pull our artillery. They largely provided our transport at the front producing 
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steels, necessary for the most diverse needs of war, also involved certain US 
supplies.’ ~ Josef Stalin published in the Los Angeles Times, October 20, 1987. 


Stalin’s shopping list without the bill attached: 131,633 machine guns, 105 
submarine hunters, 7,784 ships engines, 197 torpedo boats. Besides much more than 
can be listed here, 90 cargo freighters were left with Stalin’s Bolshevik Russia. There 
was 4,478,000 tons of food, machines and equipment $1,078,965,000. Non-ferrous 
metals 802,000 tons, petroleum products 2,670,000 tons, chemicals 842,000 tons, 
cotton, 106,893,000 tons, leather 49,860 tons, tires 3,786,000. 


The destroyer “HMS Opportune” in rough Arctic seas while accompanying a convoy 
near Russia. 


Westminster supplied Bolshevik Russia with 7,056 tanks, 14,795 aircraft, 1,550 
RAF trained pilots and ground crew. Philip Wilkinson, Chairman of the RAF-Russia 
Association says: ‘There is no doubt we were under pressure. We could have done 
with 40 Hurricanes going anywhere else but across the seas to Russia.’ 

RAF pilots flew sorties’ with the Red Army and engaged with the Luftwaffe in the 
skies above North-Western Russia. Four of these airmen, including a New Zealander, 
were to receive the Order of Lenin in recognition of their kills. 

There simply isn’t the space to provide here the full inventory of aid sent; it does 
give a brief insight. There was only the problem of low Red Army morale. 
Understandably, it took more than a pair of nice new British boots, U.S made warm 
clothing and Chicago-made rifles to boost their sense of commitment. No problem, 
‘Uncle’ Joe Stalin, the curmudgeonly old darling of the Western media had a solution 
to hand: Stalin explains: ‘It takes a brave Russian soldier to attack the Nazis, a braver 
one to retreat.’ 
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The subject of Allied aid to the Soviet Union has been previously covered by such 
books as Hubert van Tuyll's Feeding the Bear (1989). A more compelling revelation 
was made by researcher Albert Weeks. Having advantage of access to Russian 
sources, the author makes a clear case that ‘the program was a major factor in the 
survival of the Soviet Union and the victory over Nazism. 
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Marshal Georgy K. Zhukov, in memoirs published on Monday, says U.S. and 
British aid to the Soviet Union during World War II was crucial to the victory over 
Nazi Germany. Zhukov’s assessment was important since he was chief of the Soviet 
general staff and knew all the major details of Moscow’s military effort. He died in 
1974. 
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Story 7. The Cossack Inferno 


The proud ethnic Cossack peoples had long suffered stigmatisation, hate and horror 
by the Bolsheviks. This was partly due to the unwavering allegiance of the Cossack to 
the Romanov dynasty. 

On November 14, 1920, one of the largest flotillas in European history was moored 
off the bay at Sevastopol in Crimea. With the Bolshevik Red Army poised to 
overwhelm Crimea, the impending escape of the armada included 150 ships of every 
size and type imaginable. Most but not all the vessels were ships of Imperial Russia. 


Waiting to elude Bolshevism’s murderous marauders was General Pyotr Wrangel’s 
Russian White Army. For years his incredible wandering army had fought the Red 
Terror. Finally, overwhelmed by the American-backed Soviets, 145,693 White 
Russians had only the exile option to consider. 
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Of these unfortunates, there were 5,000 sick and wounded. The throng’s gathered 
along Count’s Quay at Sevastopol included 15,000 Cossacks, 12,000 Cossack 
officers, 4,000 to 5,000 regular army troops. Assembled on the Quays of Heartbreak 
were more than 30,000 officers of the rear units and 10,000 army cadets. 


Ruler of the South of Russia and Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Army, General 
P.N. Wrangel, military atamans, members of the government of the South of Russia 
and military Cossack governments. Sevastopol. July 22, 1920. From the archives of 
Maria Nikolaevna Apraksina (Brussels), daughter of Nikolai Mikhailovich 
Kotlyarevsky, personal secretary of Baron P.N. Wrangel. 


The evacuation took place in an orderly and quiet manner. The organisation was 
taken care of by mainly Cossack troops and Cossack cadets. Finally, carrying as many 
evacuees as possible, the vast armada of exiles sailed off into the sunset under the 
sponsorship of France. 

The evacuation was accompanied by unimaginable scenes of pathos. One has to 
remember that to the Cossack his horse was a family member. The sentiment between 
animal and man was mutual. The scenes of devastation were beyond horror. Tens of 
thousands of Cossack horses that had borne their warriors throughout the 5 years long 
regime change insurrection by necessity were abandoned. Fed for the last time these 
horses were released to fend for themselves. Many of these horses plunged into the 
sea in a futile attempt to follow the ships of the escaping Cossacks and war horses 
died in their thousands. 

There is a legend about a powerful young stallion that was used for transporting 
the White Army’s cannons. The war horse remained on its feet until the very end. The 
noble creature seemed to set an example in survival for others but finally, his dead 
hour approached. 
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At this point, the dying horse unsteadily made its way to an escarpment 
overlooking the sea. After standing for a while looking seawards the creature’s legs 
buckled and voluntarily the battle horse plunged onto the rocks far below. 


This was not quite the Western rescue it seems. Before the fleet had reached the 
Bosporus Straits the plunder by France and Britain commenced. Attracted to the 
helplessness of the exiled armada the British set about pillaging whatever the Royal 
Navy could lay its hands on. By the time the convoy reached a safe haven in French 
Occupied Tunisia only 33 of the original 150 vessels remained. Their passengers were 
now exiled and slated as displaced persons. The better of these remaining ships of 
Imperial Russia was demanded by the French and those vessels that remained were 
broken up where they were beached. The Cossack peoples now set out on a 70 year- 
long exile from their homeland. 


Some of the dwindling numbers of surviving Cossacks were sent to the island of 
Lemnos. Many others were exiled to France. Other Cossacks, under the command of 
General Alexander Kutepov, were settled near Turkish Gallipoli. 


Several of the Russian ships moored in Bizerte, Tunisia was sold by the French to 
Italian and Maltese ship-owners and breaking yards. In 1924 the French Government 
recognised the Soviet Union and the remaining ships of the Russian Squadron was 
surrendered to the Bolsheviks. This betrayal led to a wave of protests throughout 
Europe and the surrender of the ships was not in the end implemented. 
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World war one soldiers paying 
respect to the horses killed in the 
conflict . beautiful photo that needs 
more publicity. 
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On the Sevastopol quays today one will find a commemoration plaque on Count’s 
Pier from which the distressed fleet set sail. The tablet commemorates those Russians 
able to depart the Motherland. They were in fact the lucky escapees. As the 
Bolsheviks swept into Crimea they set about murdering the surviving White Russians 
in their tens of thousands. 
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Story 8. Mystery of the Black Prince's treasures 


On November 14, 1854, during a severe storm off the coast of Balaklava, the 
2,700-tonne vessel, Prince did not have time to take shelter. Helpless against the 
raging storms that frequent the Black Sea, the recently built vessel was swept on to 
the rocks and soon afterwards sank beneath the waves. 

Of the 150 people on board the distressed vessel, only six survived. Journalists at 
the time dubbed the ship ‘Black Prince’. This may have been on account of her hull’s 
dark colour or its tragic end. 


The legendary British frigate Prince was transporting a cargo of warm clothing 
and salaries for thousands of British troops caught up in in the Crimean War. Treasure 
hunters have been trying for 150 years to find the ship’s legendary gold bullion, 
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which was allegedly transported by a frigate. Yet, their searching appears to be futile. 
Only a few gold buttons and coins were ever found. 

In March 2010, when the Crimea peninsula was part of Ukraine archaeologists are 
reported to have found the wreck of the HMS Prince, reporting that a British Royal 
Navy steamer had been sunk in the great storm of November 1854, during the 
Crimean War. 

These reports from our correspondents in the Crimea and Constantinople give a 
graphic account of the loss, which caused a huge scandal at the time. 

The storm, which lasted for three days, reached hurricane force during which 
many British and French ships were sunk or driven ashore. The majority of the allied 
Balaclava fleet was anchored in deep water outside the harbour and completely 
defenceless against the phenomenal force of the wind and waves. 

The Prince was a brand new iron-built steamer. The vessel had arrived in the 
Crimea only a few days earlier, carrying the 46th Regiment, and a cargo valued at 
£500,000. At today’s value, this is £15 million, a considerable sum. The troops had 
been disembarked but, disastrously, there was still a crew of 150 officers and rating 
on board when the vessel met its watery fate. 

The loss of the Prince’s general cargo was to prove catastrophic as it consisted 
largely of winter clothing for the Crimean Armies. 


William Howard Russell, ca. 1854 
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In one of his most colourful, angry and dramatic reports, The Times’ Crimean 
correspondent, William Howard Russell (above), described the loss: ‘40,000 suits of 
clothes, with undergarments, socks, gloves and a multitude of other articles of the 
kind, vast quantities of shot and shell, and not least in consequence, the medical stores 
sent out in consequence of the deficiencies which formerly existed. 

The latter were, with not uncommon negligence, stowed away under the shot and 
shell, and could not be landed at Scutari. They are now lost, at a time when the 
demand for them is likely to be more urgent than ever.’ 

The 
loss of the Prince seems to havo been partly 
owing to the nogligence of her officers, When 
she arrived at Balaklava she let go ono of her 
anchors in 30 fathoms water. It appears that the 
cable had never been clinched, and the whole of it 
ran out; anchor and cable wera lost together. She 
then let go the other anchor, the cable of which was 
so inefficiently fastened that she lost this also. She 
then steamed out to sea until she could get up 
another cable from the hold, and at last let go a 
smaller anchor, with which she rode until the fempest 
broke upon her on Tnesday morning, An eye- 
witness saw her carried from her moorings on to 
the rocks with such force that in 10 minutes there 
was hardly a pieco a yard long remaining, She 
might almost be said to go to powder, Of a crew of 150 


only six were saved. 


The full tally of ships lost in the storm would not be known for some days, but this 
was Russell's first assessment: 
the Resolute, all hands lost; the Rip van Winkle, 
all lost; the Wild Wave, one or two saved ; the 
Kenilworth, all lost ; the Progress, some saved 3 the 
Wanderer, all lost; the Marquess, ali lost; the 
Mary Ann, ali lost; the Paltowa, ail saved ; the 
_Caducens, dismasted and abandoned. 
| The following are dismasted and unfit for ser- 
vice :—the Pride of the Ocean ; the Medura ; the 
Melbourne serew-steamer, flag of Captain Christie ; 
| the Sir R. Sale, the Minchee, aud the Lady Valiant. 
The loss of men at Balaklava is about 340. 
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The loss of the Prince added to a grim prospect for the Crimean troops. Russell 
describes how ‘they are sleeping in the open, with no prospect of huts being built for 
at least three more months. The troops will therefore have to brave the fury of the 
elements and the cold of the bleak Russian hills until at least the middle of January 
without any protection but that of their tents, already much injured by the storm of the 
14th. This added to the destruction of the stock of winter clothing in the Prince, makes 
their position one not to be looked forward to without apprehension.’ 

The generals in command seem never to have anticipated or provided for a winter 
campaign, although it was evident that even if Sebastopol had been taken at once, the 
further operation would have been necessary for the destruction of the Russian power 
in the peninsula, and even to protect our own embarkation, should it have been 
determined to abandon the conquest. 
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HMS Prince locator map 


As well as The Times’ own reports, the page carries letters from others who were 
caught up in the storm, including sailors' wives. One, from an unnamed ship, begins: 
Thank God, my dear, I am alive and able to give you an account of the horrors I have 
witnessed and escaped during the last two days. 
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The Treasure Hunt Begins 


Until the middle of the 19th century, the HMS Prince was the latest type of 
English vessel. The ship had the option of using either its sails or its steam-powered 
engine. 

The purpose of the vessel was to transport cargo, medicines, winter clothing and 
engineering equipment essential for the fighting forces. But this time, in addition to 
the usual cargo on board, there was also the significant payroll of the entire British 
army fighting then against Russia in the Crimea. 

During those terrible days between 14/27 November 1854, a far worse storm than 
usual occurred in the Black Sea. In less than one hour, 27 ships of His Majesty's fleet 
perished in Balaklava Bay. 

It was the most terrible disaster of the allied forces in the entire Crimean 
campaign. Ships that had lost their anchors began to be wrecked on rocks. The ships, 
thrown by ten-metre waves, crashed into cliff ledges. The Prince cracked and sank 
within 10 minutes after striking the rocks. Only five or six sailors out of 150 onboard 
the doomed vessel escaped. 

The consequences of the storm affected the entire allied military campaign in the 
Crimea. For some time military actions against the Imperial Russian Empire 
practically stopped. The loss of the British fleet was unprecedented. 

The Commander of the Balaklava port reported the losses to the British Fleet 
Commander, Admiral Lines. He did not report on the 27 ships that had sunk. Many of 
the stricken vessels were the pride of the English fleet, but for some reason, he 
reported only on HMS Prince. At all the subsequent meetings, only the loss of this 
vessel was discussed. 

By some estimates, the gold aboard the English ship Black Prince was worth 
around £500,000. This amounted to a king’s ransom and attracted treasure hunters by 
the score. There were known to be engaged in the pursuit of the treasure fifteen major 
foreign expeditions are known around the world, but they were inconclusive. 

Treasure hunters from the United States of America, Norway, France, Germany 
and Spain searched in vain for the treasures of the ‘Black Prince’. Ironically, none of 
the interested parties was British. Does this oddity reveal a clue as to the futility of the 
on-going but doomed searches? 

Otherwise, this is surprising as it is a British ship. But still, the British can keep 
secrets and little by little, interest and even awareness of the tragedy evaporated. 

After the passage of 70 years, the gold from the holds of the frigate ‘Black Prince’ 
was never discovered. In 1923, there was widespread famine in Soviet Russia. 

Russia and Ukraine, Europe’s largest countries are by nature blessed. Before the 
onslaught of Bolshevism, Ukraine was known as ‘the breadbasket of Europe’. This 
was because the nation was self-sufficient. Such was the abundance of farm foods; 
Ukraine was responsible for feeding much of Europe. 

Before the great famines, entirely due to the mismanagement and the Soviets 
shipping much-needed grain abroad for desperately needed money, tens of millions of 
Russians and Ukrainians needlessly died of hunger and hunger-related diseases. 
Children were dying in their homes and streets and entire villages were disappearing 
from the maps. There were insincere attempts by the Bolsheviks to alleviate the 
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suffering. But, how does one remove a people’s harvest whilst keeping them alive? 
Only the Bolsheviks could attempt that solution. 

Felix Dzerzhinsky was said to be looking for any way out of this situation. One 
day he had a ship engineer from Sevastopol in his reception room. His guest told the 
founder of the dreadful NKVD that he knew where the legendary English frigate 
Prince had sunk. 

In addition, the leading Bolshevik’s comrade told the leading Bolshevik that he 
had invented and designed a special deep-sea vehicle with which he could find and 
lift the treasure. Dzerzhinsky immediately arrived at a decision and ordered a special 
expedition of special underwater work to be set up, which later became known as 
EPRON. The EPRON group was then sent to the Crimea. 

EPRON is the forerunner of the marine Special Forces. Having started its work 
from the Black Sea, the specialised marine force in the future would operate 
worldwide as a secret military organisation of the USSR. 

Dzerzhinsky commissioned a special department of the OGPU under the 
leadership of the equally notorious Genrikh Yagoda since proved to have been 
responsible for the deaths of 10 million people during the harshest of several 
Bolshevik repressions. 

Lev Nikolaevich Zakharov-Meyer, head of the internal security service of F. E. 
Dzerzhinsky, was appointed as technical head of the project. All actions taken by the 
project participants were strictly classified. Only a few people at the top of the OGPU 
(Secret Police) knew about the final objective of the work. 

The search for the Black Prince began on 9 September 1923. Military trawlers 
were involved in the Balaklava raid, as was the Bolinder barge blessed with a winch 
and accompanied by a tugboat. The sea’s bottom was examined by metal detectors. A 
hydroplane and an aerostat were used throughout the operation to take detailed 
underwater photographs. 

Danilenko had indeed invented a unique deep-sea vehicle. The submersible was 
equipped with a searchlight manipulator, a telephone and an emergency lifting 
system. The sub’ enabled the bottom of the entire Balaklava Bay to be searched. 
Between the two World Wars, the Japanese had the most advanced technology for 
underwater searches, but their submersibles sank only to a depth of 80 metres. 


Evgeny Danilenko’s hydrostat is preparing to dive. 1923. 
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The Danilenko submersible greatly increased the chances of Soviet divers finding 
sunken ships and their sometimes precious cargoes. When they first dived, the Soviet 
explorers reached a depth of 95 metres, and then later on achieved 123 metres. 
Without realising it, Soviet divers had set a world diving record. 

The study participants thought it would be easy to find the Prince, as the vessel 
was the only steel-built ship to have sunk in the great storm. However, the search 
lasted over a year. After the death of Dzerzhinsky, the study lasted another year a half 
yet the EPRON did not give up. Finally, it seemed that success was theirs. On one of 
the raised teak fragments was the inscription ‘...ck Prince’. 


Photo taken in Balaklava Bay in early autumn 1923. On the back side is the 
inscription of the Navy archive: “Black Prince” searches. A group of Epron specialists 
before the launch of the EGD deep-water projectile, specially designed by engineer 
Danilenko E.G. 


(In the centre, among the workers — chief diving specialist F.A. Shpakovich). 


In 1926 the engineers made a table out of this piece and presented it to Menzhinsky, 
the Chairman of the OGPU. They say that even now the artefact is in one of the 
closed to the public museums of the FSB. However, this story is said to be a hoax. 
The fact is that the inscription on board the ship could only have been Prince but not 
‘Black Prince’, the name coined by a British journalist. 

EPRON did not limit itself to finding only gold. Treasures belonging to other British 
vessels were also raised from the bottom of the bay but no gold was discovered. 
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The OGPU's successors were furious. The state’s money had been spent without 
results. Five years of searching and there was no trace of the treasure. The 
organisation now began to finally understand that the expedition was in danger of 
complete failure. 


Japanese treasure hunters 


Then suddenly, in 1928, the largest Japanese diving company Shinkai Kogioesio 
Limited intervened. The Japanese expressed the desire to look for the Prince and its 
treasure. The area and the time allowed for the search were strictly stipulated. The 
permit was soon issued for a large sum of money to be paid as a reward and the 
Japanese immediately started their underwater work. 

In the early 1920s, it was the Japanese who had the best equipment and 
technology for ship-lifting. The legendary cruiser Varyag sunk by its crew to avoid 
becoming a prize of war in the Russo-Japanese War was raised by the Japanese 
immediately after its deliberate sinking. 

Before the start of work, the Japanese engineers were convinced that the Russians 
either did not have all the necessary equipment to find it or had missed something. 
The deal was profitable for the OGPU. The Japanese paid 70,000 roubles for the 
licence. This amount covered the cost of pointless EPRON work. In addition, Soviet 
specialists had the opportunity to observe the diving and ship-lifting technology of the 
Japanese. 

The Japanese company began its search in April 1928 and literally in a few 
months was discovered a metal-built ship, and next to it a golden English coin minted 
in 1821. These were the same ones on board the Prince. Re-doubling their efforts, the 
Japanese continued their search without missing a single square centimetre of the 
bay’s bottom. In the end, only seven gold coins were raised, four of which were given 
to the OGPU and three were spirited away. 

Immediately after the search, the head of the corporation officially stated that the 
ship he had found was indeed a ‘Black Prince’, but they did not provide any proof of 
their doing so. The coins discovered could have been on any ship that sank those 
unfortunate days. The Japanese left only the exact coordinates of their discovery. 
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After the end of the EPRON work in Balaklava, the expedition members were 
assigned to different projects so that they would never meet again. The entire 
operation was filed away and forgotten. 


Treasure hunters from OGPU 


English ships during the conflict remained in the Crimea for about two years, 
during which there was a parliamentary enquiry. During this time, the gold of the 
Prince, around which for a century and a half unimaginable speculation and amazing 
events continue to unfold. 

The British, it was said, did not need to raise the Prince for it was sufficient to lift 
the ship's cargo off the coast at such a shallow depth where it had foundered. So it 
seems the British have been silent for the second century in a row and perhaps for 
good reason. 

The point in this story will be known perhaps only when the British archives of 
the 19th century are finally declassified. Only relatively recently, on 15 March 2010, 
Ukrainian marine archaeologists led by Sergei Voronov with the assistance of the 
Academy of Sciences of Ukraine discovered the remains of the legendary frigate 
Prince 

Fragments of items from the captain’s service were finally raised from the sea 
bottom, where the emblem of the ship owner's company was found. Cannonballs and 
remains of medical equipment were also discovered but no treasure. 

The question asked is had the wily British at the time, in fact, recovered the ship’s 
bullion and spirited it away. How strange that only the British showed no interest in 
searching for the mission bullion. Had they already found it? 

Imagine the riches to be gained by plundering the sunken vessel but continuing the 
illusion that the gold had never been recovered. The legend of the ‘Black Prince’ may 
have been the story of the perfect robbery. Perhaps, some English gentry are still 
laughing. 

Imperial Russia in 1917 held the world’s greatest gold reserves. What happened to 
the amassed treasures has been a secret until revealed in Trotsky’s White Negroes 
and Slaughter of a Dynasty the Michael Walsh best-sellers. 
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Story 9. The Curse of the Monte Rosa 


Not too far distant from Spain's Mediterranean shorelines is the wreck of a once- 
proud ocean liner. Was the MV Monte Rosa cursed by fate? It seemed the ship’s 
damnation was to dog the graceful liner’s every nautical league during its final 
voyage. 


i 
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The former cruise liner set sail from Yokohama in February 1954. As it cleared the 
Japanese mainland its 1,276 passengers and largely British and Commonwealth crew 
had every reason to look forward to a pleasant voyage. Their forthcoming ocean 
odyssey would be crowned by a homecoming to an England many had not seen for 
years. 
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Passengers included military families of servicemen based in the Far East, many 
of whom were survivors of the Korean War. Among these wounded were veterans of 
the Battle of the Hook. Many of those homeward bound for Blighty were stretcher 
carried up the ship's gangways. The ‘Dukes’ from the Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, 
outnumbered in battle by five to one, had taken honours but had taken many 
casualties too. 

Sailing west the Monte Rosa’s passengers and crew were fated to endure the 
voyage from hell. The fine-lined ocean liner seemed reluctant to return to Europe. Its 
onwards voyage was dogged by defects in the super liner’s propulsion system which 
needed constant running repairs. The luckless liner appeared to spend more time 
wallowing helplessly in the Indian Ocean than actually sailing. 

Drearily, the three weeks anticipated passage to Port Said in Egypt took an 
excruciating eight weeks to accomplish. It must have brought great relief to all on 
board when Monte Rosa finally limped into Egypt's Port Said. From here on only the 
Mediterranean and the Bay of Biscay lay between them and England. 

The liner had known far happier days. A former German cruise liner it had once 
cruised the sun-drenched Mediterranean seas, the Aegean, Ionian, and Adriatic. 
However, things had been far different for that was before the outbreak of the 1939 - 
1945 World War. 


From 1930 to 1945, the 13,882-tonne twin funnelled liner had been one of 
Germany’s fleet of superliners. Built by Hamburg shipbuilders Bohm and Voss the 
Monte Rosa was one of five fabulous sister-ships. Under Nazi Germany's Kraft 
Durche Freude (Strength through Joy) leisure scheme Monte Rosa was destined to 
provide German workers and their families’ opportunity to take cruises of a kind that 
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had previously been the preserve of the elite. Later, after war broke out in Europe the 
liner was used in various theatres of maritime war. 

Allocated for military purposes in 1940, MV Monte Rosa was a floating barracks 
now moored at the then German port of Stettin. Later, used for carrying troops to 
German-occupied Norway it was attached to the battleship, Tirpitz. From its lair in the 
Norwegian fjords, the mighty warship harried the Allied convoys carrying arms and 
equipment to Soviet Russia upon which the Red Army depended. Later, after 
Germany's defeat in 1945 the passenger cruise liner, along with much of Germany's 
merchant marine, was seized by the Allies as a prize of war. 

In the spring of 1954, the ill-fated liner embarked on the last leg of its voyage. 
Sailing westwards from the Egyptian port of Alexandria it cast off its bowlines and set 
sail towards Gibraltar. Days later, when sailing off Algiers, an engine room fire 
resulted in a cataclysmic explosion. Four crew members were killed in the explosion 
and the ship was finally disabled. The rescue of the remaining 1,276 passengers and 
crew was successful. However, the liner's hulk, whilst being towed westwards 
towards Gibraltar, foundered and sank beneath the waves. 

MV Monte Rosa had eventually reached the end of its sometimes illustrious 
career. Renamed by its new British owners, MV Empire Windrush, the liner was to 
pioneer the flood of West Indian immigration to Britain. 


Other liners such as the Pacific Steam Navigation Company's (PSNC) Reina del Mar 
and White Star liner RMS Georgic were soon to bolster the massive Caribbean 
exodus to feed postwar Britain's need for labour. 
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Story 10. The Lure of the Britannic 


The MV Britannic was the largest motor vessel ever built when she was launched 
in 1930. She was the last liner to carry the livery of the White Star line until her final 
voyage to the scrapyard in 1960. She was also why I fell in love with ocean travel and 
the great liners of the 1930s. 

On July 27 1957, as an 11-year old I stood at the foot of the massive hull of the 
MV Britannic docked in Liverpool. My parents and I had just finished the grand tour 
and instead of flying back on the TWA Constellation we were persuaded to sail 
instead to New York. 

The trip had introduced me to the wonders of French cuisine, particularly the red 
wine and chevre. I had decided to smuggle a crock full of goat cheese back to the US 
in an old Fortnum and Mason jar. This was along with copies of Punch and a stack of 
British comic books from my cousins. 

The Irish Sea was being battered by gale force winds so we stayed in port for two 
days (which was two extra days to explore the ship.) The Captain had asked my 
Father if he would like a tour of the engine room and I remember carefully 
scampering down the steel steps into its cavernous depths. 

We had booked a first-class cabin which was covered in exotic wood. The beds 
had golden satin coverlets. Mine was a cot which magically appeared after dinner and 
then was whisked away after breakfast. The A deck porthole was suitable for viewing 
the ocean if I stood on a chair. My favourite feature was the huge bathtub with faucets 
for fresh and saltwater. I was referred to by all the staff as Master Favus. 


A agano — 


RMS Britannic raises her port anchor as the tug standing by prepares to moor the 
superliner at the Pier Head 
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The ship’s interior was a combination of pre-war art deco and post-war English 
country club. The gym at the back of the ship was in a separate building and the 
equipment mostly dated from the 1930s. The muscular gym attendant fascinated me 
for some reason and he would lift me onto the pommel horse or throw the leather- 
covered medicine ball. Most of the electric exercise equipment looked like items from 
a horror movie. 

The two-storey dining room was possibly my favourite spot. I discovered caviar 
and kippered herring and a range of British and French classic dishes. ‘Would Master 
Favus like his kippers this morning?’ I was often the only person in the dining room 
for breakfast as the seas were extremely rough. 

For some reason, I found I loved the movement of the giant floating hotel. If I 
closed my eyes I could feel like I was riding the back of a dolphin. The fact I was 
alone in the dining room provided me with a multitude of waiters who all hovered 
awaiting my reaction to the shirred eggs or English rashers. I’m sure the request for 
caviar at breakfast from this tiny gourmand as the ship lurched and swayed provided 
amusement for the wait staff. 

The other passengers were mostly British. One in particular became good friends 
with us. She was Monica Dickens, the Granddaughter of Charles. She was herself an 
accomplished writer and presented me with a penguin paperback of her One Pair of 
Hands, which she inscribed for me. 

I joined a pack of British lads and we explored the ship together. We all wore our 
Burberry blue trench coats and thick woolly grey sweaters. I started to affect what I 
thought was a British accent. 

My mother spent days preparing for the fancy dress ball and of course won first 
prize for her elaborately constructed paper bonnet. I spun the cage at bingo in the 
Main Lounge. The venue was also used for steeplechase when the rug was rolled up 
and the racecourse with wooden horses was staged. 

During a medical emergency on board my Father was consulted and I 
accompanied him to the ship ‘hospital’ were one of the crew was being treated for a 
broken leg. 

Entering New York harbour we passed Coney Island and the tip of Sea Gate where 
when I was younger I watched the great liners sail from the beach. The lifeguards 
would call everyone out of the water because of the huge wave caused by the passing 
ships. I of course assumed that those with three stacks tended to create the biggest 
waves and was always excited when the Queen Mary sailed past. Seeing the view of 
shore provided a totally new perspective. 

Passing the Statue of Liberty and docking at the Cunard Pier I felt an 
overwhelming sadness that this perfect world was about to come to an end. I still have 
the farewell menu with signatures of all my friends who I knew Pd likely never see 
again. 

Strangely enough on the voyage from Cape Town to Sydney on the QM2 two 
years ago we Sat at a table for lunch and I told the story of my first ocean voyage. One 
of the elderly British gentlemen at the table laughed and told me he had served as an 
assistant engineer on the Britannic and was on the ship during the same voyage. He 
remarked how rough that particular passage had been. 
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RMS Britannic moored at Manhattan 


When we moved to New York in 1959 we lived on the Upper West Side near the piers 
where the great liners still docked. It was the beginning of the end of an era. I can still 
feel that great ship swaying under my feet and hear the creaking and moans as she 
battled the elements. The taste of smoked salmon or kippers brings back the grand 
dining room and the feeling that the world was a wondrous place and I was just 
beginning my journey. 
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Story 11. U-Boat Commander Extraordinary 


Exactly one month after Britain’s declaration of war on the German Reich 
(September 3, 1939) a U-boot skipper’s audacious opportunism sent the pride of 
England’s Royal Navy to the bottom of Scapa Flow. Situated on Scotland’s stormy 
west coast this fortress harbour served as an English lair from which Royal Navy 
ships ambushed German shipping navigating the North Sea. 

The facts are well documented in respect of the humiliation that resulted from the 
sinking of Revenge-Class battleship HMS Royal Oak. However, there could be no 
question during or after the war of giving the German armed forces credit for their 
incredible boldness. Had a British submarine as courageously penetrated an 
impregnable German harbour there would be more television repeats than The Great 
Escape and Sound of Music combined. 

Under a clear night sky on October 4, 1939 Commander Lieutenant Giinther Prien 
skilfully steered U-boot U-47 through the eastern channels of this heavily defended 
naval stronghold. There was an irony to the impending exploit. 

In this almost landlocked harbour, many of World War One’s surrendered German 
ships were insolently scuttled by their officers rather than allow them to be taken as 
Prize of War. Lieutenant Giinther Prien would have been well aware that in entering 
the unassailable Royal Naval lair he ran an extra risk. If he was to fail in his objective, 
he would be handing England a propaganda coup that would settle an old score. It 
was a risk he felt obliged to take. 

Furthermore, with what he was about to do, it is inconceivable that Lieutenant 
Prien could expect to escape swift and lethal revenge. The odds against his 
submarine’s escape were heavily stacked against him. For him, the prize must have 
seemed well worth violent death. 

Moving silently on the surface to avoid submarine nets the German commander 
steered his submarine through the narrow rocky channels of one of the world’s most 
heavily protected naval citadels. Clearly silhouetted against the night sky and island 
escarpments on each side of his lurking craft were moored Royal Navy block ships. 
The purpose of the block ships was to act as sentinels to protect the pride of Britain’s 
navy concealed from the open seas. 

One can imagine the tension as the U-boat crew spotted the pride of the Royal 
Navy’s Royal Oak swinging at anchor. At first, the German submarine crew thought 
they had chanced upon HMS Repulse. There was hardly a whisper on board U-47 as a 
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salvo of three torpedoes was released. Their intended target was fortunate as only one 
of the three lethal torpedoes hit their mark. This caused little damage to the 
formidable British behemoth. 


HMS Royal Oak 


Due to their well-defended and protected position there was much complacency 
displayed by RN officers and ratings. Royal Naval officers who investigated the 
rumbling sound concluded it originated inside the ship’s hull and they raised no 
alarm. 

Keeping his nerve the U-boat commander reloaded his tubes and triggered another 
salvo. Two torpedoes released were to lethally strike their intended prey. Within 13 
minutes HMS Royal Oak capsized with massive loss of life. 

Amidst the confusion that followed Lieutenant Günther Prien’s U-47 submarine 
slipped away unnoticed through the harbour’s hapless defences. Commander Giinther 
Prien had carried out one of the most bold sea raids in the annals of naval history. 

On reaching the Workers Reich the gallant skipper was feted as a national hero. 
Giinther Prien was the first U-Boat Commander to be awarded the Knight’s Cross of 
the Iron Cross for his outstanding seamanship and courage. From the English side, 
what followed were a cacophony of sneers, cheap insults, and red herrings, fifth 
columnists and spies again being blamed for the crushing catastrophe. 
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Story 12. Bismarck the Last of the Leviathans 


KMS Bismarck 


German Battleship Bismarck 


It is generally recognised that the German Battleship Bismarck was one of the 
most formidable battleships ever built. Despite the passage of 75-years the remarkable 
warship and her sister ship Tirpitz still command awe and respect. 

There were only two battleships in their class in 1940. The Tirpitz and Bismarck 
at 49,500 tonnes, 815 feet in length and with a beam of 18 feet were the largest 
battleships made by any European shipyard. On board the Bismarck was 1,962 ratings 
and 103 Kriegsmarine officers. Crew members read the ship’s newspaper Die 
Schiffsglocke (The Ship's Bell). 

These formidable leviathans must have appeared impressive to anyone viewing 
them. The Bismarck was named after Chancellor Otto von Bismarck. The Iron 
Chancellor during the 19% Century had been pivotal in the push for German 
unification. 

Due to the warships’ speed and unnerving armament, nothing then or since 
matched the Bismarck and the Tirpitz. Three Blohm and Voss turbines gave each ship 
a speed of up to 34mph. When next using your car at that speed imagine a 50,000-ton 
battleship travelling at the same rate of speed. This will give you an idea of the threat 
to allied shipping that these two ships presented. 

In August 1940, two months after the German armies routed the British and 
French armies in France; the Bismarck was ready to fulfil its purpose. This was to 
destroy Allied shipping then plying the seas on Britain’s essential north Atlantic 
supply route. If Britain's lifeline with North America, to which Britain was already 
heavily indebted, could be cut, England would be forced to end their war against 
Germany. The German defensive program would soon be aided by the class addition 
to the fleet of similar battleships. 
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Bismarck's first engagement was in the Denmark Straits. The leviathan was 
confronted by the Royal Navy’s battlecruiser HMS Hood and HMS battleship, Prince 
of Wales. Despite being faced down by two formidable challengers what followed 
was very much an unequal contest. The HMS Hood was sent to the bottom of the sea 
taking 1,416 seamen with her. The heavily mauled HMS Prince of Wales retreated. 
The Bismarck had suffered only three superficial hits one of which caused an oil leak. 

Britain and the most powerful naval armada in history threw all they had into the 
pursuit and destruction of the monster of the high seas. Dozens of British warships 
were sent in pursuit of the Bismarck. These included six battleships and cruisers, two 
aircraft carriers, thirteen cruisers, and twenty-one destroyers. 

The Murmansk convoys lost 101 ships and 3,000 British sailors. Britain and the 
United States supplied the Bolsheviks with 14,795 aircraft, 7,056 tanks, 51,503 Jeeps, 
435,457 military vehicles, 8,218 field artillery, 1,981 locomotives, 11,155 freight 
cars, also used to transport millions of Russians and other unfortunates to Stalin's 
Gulag. 

131,633 machine guns, 105 submarine hunters, 90 Cargo Ships, 7,784 ships 
engines, 197 torpedo boats, 4,478,000 tons of food, $1,078,965,000 Machines and 
Equipment. 802 tons Ferrous Metals, 2,670,000 tons Petroleum Products, 49,000 tons 
Leather, 3,786,000 tyres. 

The German battleships, the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau, then under repair at 
the French port of Brest, would soon join the Bismarck and Tirpitz. The effect the 
three formidable battleships with the support of the cruiser would have on allied 
shipping would be devastating. Much hinged on victory at sea. Peace terms would be 
agreed and would include the German armed forces withdrawal to its pre-1939 
border. 

The German battleship Bismarck whilst on course for France was discovered in 
the Atlantic. During the pursuit, several Fairey Swordfish torpedo bombers soared 
above the decks of their Royal Navy mother ship HMS Ark Royal. They were soon to 
get lucky or so they thought but lucky also were British sailors on HMS Norfolk. The 
inexperienced Swordfish aviators at first mistook their warship for the Bismarck. At 
the last moment, seeing their hostile intentions, they were deterred from carrying out 
their intended attack. 

The Fairey Swordfish naval aircraft eventually found the correct target. One of the 
aircraft’s airborne torpedo strikes damaged the Bismarck's ship’s steering gear. There 
are very few vulnerable areas of warships. Unfortunately for the Reich, the steering 
gear is difficult to protect and the strikes had the effect of crippling the German 
battleship. 

At reduced speed the German battleship continued its course for Brest. For a 
while, the battleship successfully eluded its pursuers as they desperately searched for 
their adversary. All contact was lost but the following day a Catalina aircraft from 209 
Squadron spotted the Bismarck. Bismarck's fate was sealed. From HMS Ark Royal 
fifteen Swordfish were immediately launched. 

Admiral Somerville then ordered a second strike to be carried out from HMS Ark 
Royal. At the time the weather conditions in the North Atlantic were appalling. The 
Royal Navy pilots were identified as RN flying officer Lieutenant-Commander Jim 
Coode, who led Sub-Lieutenant Ken Pattison and Sub-Lieutenant Joey Beal. 
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On encountering their adversary, the pilots launched their torpedoes, one of which 
was to strike the Bismarck’s port boiler room. Jim Coode’s ‘tin fish’ air-launched 
torpedo struck the battleship’s rudder. This had the effect of leaving the giant 
battleship circling helplessly in the notorious Bay of Biscay. A Royal Navy pilot, who 
was later to be killed on a training flight in North Africa, thus sealed Bismarck’s fate. 

As dawn broke on May 27 1941 HMS King George V, HMS Rodney, HMS 
Norfolk and HMS Dorsetshire closed in on their prey. Positioning themselves the 
Royal Navy warships began to fire salvoes into the stricken German marauder. 

For three hours the Royal Navy pounded broadside after broadside into the 
crippled battleship. In just 90 minutes an incredible 2,876 heavy calibre shells were 
fired at the helpless battleship. 

German ratings, Adolf Eich, Heinz Jucknat and Franz Halke who survived 
described the lower decks as absolute carnage. Fires raged everywhere as magazines 
repeatedly exploded. Circling the wounded Bismarck, HMS Rodney then released 
two torpedoes into the Bismarck’s hull yet the warship remained afloat. 

At 10.15 am the British Commander-in-Chief ordered the German battleship to be 
torpedoed again. HMS Dorsetshire against released a salvo of torpedoes, which sped 
into both starboard and port hulls of the Bismarck’s now burning shell. 

The battle now was very much an uneven one with one crippled battleship now at 
the mercy of the Royal Navy wolf pack. The burning and disabled battle cruiser was 
now a sitting duck. 

Kriegsmarine Fleet Commander Lutjens and Captain Otto Ernst Lindemann were 
by now almost certainly dead. Leaderless, Hans Oels, the Bismarck’s First Officer 
took command of the stricken German warship and ordered her to be scuttled. 
Whether this order was given and carried out has since been a matter of considerable 
dispute. In a scene straight from hell, many hundreds of German seamen found 
themselves tossed helplessly by the seas. 
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Swimming vainly in their attempts to remain afloat the distressed sailors 
floundered and many drowned. High above them were the heaving grey 
superstructures of HMS Dorsetshire and HMS Maori. 

The ships scrambling nets were cascading down their sides in compliance with the 
law of the sea. As with much else, climbing up such scrambling nets, even in calm 
waters, is beyond the strength of all but the fittest men. For the exhausted still in 
heavy winter uniforms, some wounded, the scrambling nets would be no use 
whatsoever. 

Eager hands reached out to offer assistance. Few of the stricken men were able to 
make it as far as the warships’ sea swept decks. Of a crew of 2,221 men only 110 of 
the Bismarck's crew were picked from the waters. 

The fortunate sailors were saved by HMS Dorsetshire and HMS Maori. At 10.40 
am the great battleship rolled silently on her side. She then began her descent to the 
bottom of the seas as her war flag saluted the grey skies of the North-West Atlantic. 
The great battleship was to settle into the silt at the foot of the North Atlantic’s only 
undersea volcano after slithering down one of the undersea mountain’s precipices. 

On both sides of this tragic sea conflict there were singular acts of great heroism. 
Notably, a young 17-year old British sailor, Midshipman Brookes, courageously 
climbed over his warship’s heaving side. Descending by scrambling nets to the 
heaving waterline he manfully attempted to rescue a young German sailor. The 
Kriegsmarine marine, whose name will never be known, had lost both his arms. He 
was desperately trying to hold on to the rope with his teeth. 
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Sadly, by this time approaching naval activity had been spotted or so it was 
claimed. The rescuing warships were ordered underway. The young British 
midshipman, who had attempted to save the life of the young German sailor, was 
placed under arrest. He was charged with an act of defiance for refusing to give up his 
rescue attempt and was threatened with execution. 

Several of the German sailors were to later die aboard the HMS Dorsetshire and 
were committed to the sea with full military honours. Each was sent to their watery 
grave as a bugler played the last post. 

As these poignant ceremonies took place both German and British sailors stood 
solemnly to attention. The German survivors were given permission to salute their 
fallen comrades with the oldest salute in the history of mankind. Their raised arms 
and open hands reveal an ancient noble symbolism. ‘I do not carry a weapon; I wish 
only peace with you.’ 

In the background of the rain-swept warships' decks could be heard the mournful 
laments of a borrowed harmonica playing the fallen German serviceman’s lament: Ich 
hatt einen kamaraden. As each sailor's body was committed to the waves both 
German and British sailors openly wept. 

Of the two controversies surrounding the sinking of the Bismarck, one has been 
resolved. The German side always held that the Bismarck was never sunk but instead 
was scuttled to prevent it falling into the hands of the Royal Navy. Subsequent 
investigation found in favour of the German account. The great German battleship 
was not sunk by the British but scuttled by its own officers. With all but one gun 
destroyed it was imperative that the British should never learn of its unsinkable 
structure. 

British ships subsequently built to its design would almost certainly lead to the 
deaths of thousands of German sailors. The great sub-marine explorer Commander 
Ballard, who has since discovered the wreck of the Bismarck, confirmed that 
Bismarck had been scuttled. 

The remaining great controversy centres on the Royal Navy’s abandonment of 
nearly 2,000 distressed German sailors. In defiance of international law and the laws 
of the sea, these unfortunates were left to their fate. This abandonment has never been 
properly explained, and nor has there been shown evidence of a threat in the area at 
the time. One therefore can only question the smokescreen. 

One cannot however question the pathos of the scene that the retreating ships left 
in their wake. One British sailor described how, as the rescuing ships turned stern on; 
there was the most tragic wailing of despair from the multitude of men left 
floundering in the water. 

The Captain of the Bismarck was posthumously awarded the Knights Cross of the 
Iron Cross. The award is an honour that recognises extreme bravery and selflessness, 
individual acts of heroism on the battlefield or outstanding military leadership. The 
medal was presented to the captain's widow, Hildegard, on January 6, 1942. 

Footnote: Spanish Leader General Francisco Franco, on hearing of the tragedy, 
immediately despatched the Spanish cruiser Canarias to the scene. By the time the 
warship reached the scene of the disaster the Spanish warship was to find the seas 
barren of survivors. 
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Story 13. The Spithead Review 1987 


For over 400 years the great maritime powers of Europe waged sea wars to curb or 
destroy Britain’s predominance as a maritime nation. All failed and by 1900 Britain 
without question ruled the waves. 
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Golden Jubilee. 188 7Spithead Review 


The Golden Jubilee Naval Review of 1887 was impressive. An even larger event 
was planned to celebrate the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee a decade later. 

In total 165 British warships assembled at Spithead and gradually formed 
themselves into four lines, every five miles in length. These vessels included 21 
battleships and 56 cruisers. It was claimed that the total number of ships presented 
was greater than the combined strength of the other Great Powers. 

It was a remarkable display of naval power, although it was the Prince of Wales, 
later King Edward VII who inspected the fleet, rather than Queen Victoria, now too 
frail to attend. 

Her Majesty’s yacht, HMY Victoria and Albert for several days steamed up and down 
the lines of ships and then anchored off the Renown. The Prince then received the 
English and foreign Admirals on board ship. 


Queen Victoria of Britain and Empress of India 1819 — 1901 
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From 1939 to 1975 Britain’s Merchant Navy was omnipotent. The crews of the 
British Merchant Marine vessels numbered over 200,000 highly skilled British 
seamen. 


ing Camp, Sharpness. Docks 


These officers and ratings were trained in the United Kingdom’s National Sea 
Training Schools, naval colleges, and attended constant courses in the disciplines of 
seamanship. 

In 1960, one British shipping company alone boasted it could put a ship into any 
port in the world within 24-hours. Most British vessels were constructed in British 
shipyards and were British flagged. 


SS America 1947 
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Britain Rules the Waves 


Founded in the 17th century, Britain’s merchant fleet between the two world 
wars was the largest in the world. By 1939, a third of the world’s merchant ships were 
British. In the maritime city of Liverpool, it was thought every family had a relative 
serving in the British Merchant Navy. 


Today’s British merchant marine accounts for only 3 per cent of the tonnage 
carried. It is estimated that the total number of seamen serving in the since decimated 
service is a little over 20,000, man: if not most are of non-British extraction. 


MV Columbia Star docking in Los Angeles 
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The Merchant Navy’s sharpest and indeed its terminal decline occurred from 
1955. By 1975, ‘the navy that once ruled the waves’ had shrunk and was mainly 
ferry-based transport with foreign crews. 

Michael Walsh trained as a 16-year old deck rating early in 1959 at the British Sea 
Training School, Sharpness, in Gloucestershire. Michael has the distinction of being 
one of the last surviving seamen who served on the RMS Britannic. 


The author Michael Walsh on the foredeck of the RMS Britannic upon which 
superliner he was awarded his Boat (Lifeboat) and Steering Ticket. 

The 27,000-tonne vessel was the last of the White Star Line’s Ocean liners (1834 
— 1960). The White Star fleet was best known for the RMS Titanic and the great 
liner’s ill-fated voyage. 

The author went on to sail under the flags of nearly 20 different British registered 
shipping companies. By the time he had reached the age of 24-years of age the young 
seaman had visited and worked in over 60 countries throughout various parts of the 
world. 

The Leaving of Liverpool is an amusing and informative illustrated collection of 
55 first-hand experiences and exploits of the author and his shipmates. 

Today, there is a growing fascination for what is now recognised as the zenith of 
Britain’s 400-year-old merchant marine, the vessels and great shipping companies of 
the past, and especially of the seafarers and their then way of life. 

From the day of its publication, The Leaving of Liverpool has proved to be a 
great success with bulk orders regularly being placed. This subject in this first-hand 
account form has never before been published. It offers a unique opportunity for 
consistent high sales not only in the United Kingdom but abroad. 


Related Books: The Leaving of Liverpool and All I Ask is a Tall Ship by 
Michael Walsh. 
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Story 14. The Saint who saved the Sailors 


Samuel Plimsoll (1824 — 1898) was an English politician and social reformer. He 
is best remembered for having devised the Plimsoll line. This is a painted watermark 
on a ship’s hull indicating the ship’s maximum safe draught. If the weight of a loaded 
cargo pressed the vessel’s hull down beyond the watermark it was forbidden to leave 
port and would not be insured against its loss. 

Samuel Plimsoll was born in Bristoland soon moved to Whiteley Wood 
Hall, Sheffield, also spending part of his childhood in Penrith, Cumberland. Leaving 
school at an early age, he became a clerk at Rawson's Brewery, and rose to be a 
manager. 

In 1853, he attempted to become a coal merchant in London. He failed and was 
reduced to destitution. He himself told how for a time he lived in a common lodging 
for seven shillings and two pence a week. Through this experience, he learnt to 
sympathise with the struggles of the poor. When his good fortune returned, he 
resolved to devote his time to improving the condition of the poorest peoples of 
England. 

His efforts were directed especially against what was known as coffin ships: 
unseaworthy and overloaded vessels. They were often heavily insured. This was an 
incentive for the ship-owners to overload their company’s vessels and put the lives of 
their crews at risk. 

As late as 1867, Plimsoll was elected as the Liberal Member of Parliament for 
Derby, and endeavoured in vain to pass a bill dealing with the subject of a safe load 
line on ships. The main problem was the number of powerful ship-owning MPs in 
Parliament. Then as now, parliamentarians served their own interests rather than the 
interests of their constituents. 

In 1872, he published a work entitled Our Seamen, which became well known 
throughout the country. Accordingly, on Plimsoll's motion in 1873, a Royal 
Commission was appointed, and in 1875 a government bill was introduced, which 
Plimsoll, though regarding it as inadequate, resolved to accept. 

On 22 July, the Prime Minister, Benjamin Disraeli, announced that the bill would 
be dropped. Plimsoll lost his self-control, applied the term ‘villains’ to members of 
the House, and shook his fist in the Speaker's face. 

Disraeli moved that he be reprimanded, but on the suggestion of Lord Hartington 
agreed to adjourn the matter for a week to allow Plimsoll time for thought. 
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Eventually, Plimsoll apologised. Many people, however, shared his view that the 
bill had been stifled by the pressure of the ship-owners. Popular feeling forced the 
Westminster regime to pass a bill which in the following year was amended into 
the Merchant Shipping Act. 

This gave stringent powers of inspection to the Board of Trade, and the mark that 
indicates the safe limit to which a ship may be loaded became generally known 
as Plimsoll's mark or line. 

Plimsoll was re-elected for Derby at the general election of 1880 by a great 
majority. But, the great social reformer gave up his seat to William Vernon Harcourt, 
believing that the latter, as Home Secretary, could advance sailors' interests more 
effectively than any private member. 

Offered a seat by 30 constituencies, Plimsoll was an unsuccessful candidate 
in Sheffield Central in 1885. He did not re-enter the house, and later became 
estranged from the Liberal leaders by what he regarded as their breach of faith in 
neglecting the question of shipping reform. 

He was for some years the honorary president of the National Sailors’ and 
Firemen's Union, and drew attention to the horrors of the cattle-ships, where animals 
were transported under appalling and over-crowded conditions. 

Later, he visited the United States to try to secure the adoption of a less bitter tone 
towards England in the historical textbooks used in American schools. He died 
in Folkestone on 3 June 1898, and is buried in St Martin's churchyard, Cheriton, Kent. 

In 1873, the Samuel Plimsoll, an iron-hulled full-rigged merchant sailing ship was 
launched at the shipyard of Walter Hood & Co. in Aberdeen, Scotland for the 
Aberdeen White Star Line (G. Thompson & Co.). The vessel was assigned the official 
British Reg. No. 65097 and the signal MKDH. 

In 1899 she caught fire in the Thames River and had to be scuttled but re-floated 
and repaired in 1900. In 1902, she was dis-masted and damaged on a voyage to Port 
Chalmers, Australia. Towed to Sydney and subsequently to Fremantle, she was 
reduced to hulk status the following year. In the 1920s, Plimsoll shoes were named 
for their similarity in appearance to the Plimsoll line on boats. 
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In Whitehall Garden, a Victoria Embankment Garden, there is a monument to 
Samuel Plimsoll in front of the railings. A monument bust of Plimsoll is located in his 
native Bristol on the banks of Bristol Harbour in the Canons Marsh area. 

British writer Nicolette Jones published The Plimsoll Sensation, a highly 
acclaimed biography, getting the idea for it from living in 1995 in Plimsoll Road 
in Finsbury Park, north London, but knowing hardly anything about whom it was 
named after. Samuel Plimsoll appears in the third series of the BBC historical 
television drama The Onedin Line, portrayed by actor David Garfield. 
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READERS INVITATION 


UNTOLD SAGAS OF THE SEA Volume I Ex-Seaman Michael Walsh Award- 
Winning Author keeping the dramas of ships and crews alive. International epic sea 
stories and tragedies are often off the radar. The author tells it like it is. A good book 
makes you want to live in the story. Unknown Sagas of the Sea leaves you no choice. 
READ FREE saves you from paying the book’s cover price. Michael will send you 
his bank-to-bank details if you wish to voluntarily transfer or ZELLE a gift tip or 
make a standing order for as little as £10. Contact Michael by email: 
euroman_uk @yahoo.co.uk 


Story 15. The Loss of the Empress Maria 


The Russian Dreadnought Empress Maria was the hope of the Imperial Russian 
Navy and entered service in July 1915 during the First World War. But already in 
October 1916, under uncertain circumstances, the flagship of the Black Sea Fleet 
exploded. The causes of the disaster still remain a mystery. 

The story is told of how one of the epic Russian ships died and how it is connected 
with the tragedy of the most formidable French battleships Iéna and Liberté. 

The beginning of the 20th century saw an incredible breakthrough in technology. 
Electricity, radio, internal combustion engine, assembly line, cinema, sound 
recording, airships and aeroplanes, cars and railways, ocean liners and submarines, 
household chemicals and new drugs were rapidly changing the familiar world. The 
amount of knowledge and scientific discoveries in one leap grew and often scientists 
and those involved in the evolution of progress found difficulty in keeping up. 

The rivalry also stimulated an arms race. This was especially true of the Russian 
fleet. The constant race of technology and for new ideas came into conflict with 
imperial conservatism and the general lack of sophistication of the 
masses. Sometimes this combination led to tragedies. 


The battleship "Empress Maria". Introduced into the fleet on July 6, 1915. Source: 
Image from the collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko 
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On October 20, 1916, on the Sevastopol roadstead half a mile from the coast, the 
newest battleship Empress Maria with a displacement of 25.5 thousand tons exploded 
and an hour later the flagship of the Russian fleet descended to the seabed. No less 
than 225 sailors died along with their ship, 85 ratings and officers were crippled, 
many of them died later as a result of their injuries. 


Naval base of Toulon. The changing of the guard on the battleship. Source: Image 
from the collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko. 


COTE D'AZUR 


Toulon. Main naval base of the French fleet in the Mediterranean Source: Image from 
the collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko 

On the same day, a state commission was appointed to investigate the cause of the 
disaster. The commission worked for more than six months but was unable to come 
to any definite conclusions. As a result, the following was said: 
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‘It is not possible to come to an accurate and evidentiary conclusion, it is only 
necessary to assess the probability of assumptions, comparing the circumstances 
revealed during the investigation. It exploded not on a mine, not from a torpedo, but 
by itself,’ says one of the heroes of Anatoly Rybakov’s story ‘Kortik’(Dagger). 

‘The first to hit the powder magazine of the first tower, and there are three 
thousand pods of gunpowder. And off it went. An hour later the ship was underwater. 
They sorted out a lot in this matter, but everything was useless.’ 

During the more than a hundred years since the loss of Empress Maria, dozens of 
versions of what happened have been put forward and refuted. Of course, among 
them, there are many versions of Western intervention. The true cause of the tragedy 
is unlikely to become known. 


To a certain extent, two much lesser-known disasters, the explosions of the French 
battleships Iéna and Liberté may shed light on the mystery of the loss of the Empress 
Maria flagship of the Imperial Russian Navy. The first claimed 122 lives, the second, 
the Liberté about 300. 


A Navy that Sank Itself 


The French Navy of the early 20th century was considered formidable, to say the 
least and was second only to that of Queen Victoria’s Royal Navy. 

Explosions on warships occurred regularly. The American magazine Popular 
Mechanics (Chicago) wrote in November 1911: The explosion of the powerful French 
battleship Liberté in the harbour of Toulon in the early morning of September 22 
added another line to the fatal list of catastrophes that in the past five years gave the 
French navy the reputation of being the most dangerous to itself of all navies in the 
world. In Toulon alone, which is the largest naval base in France, more than 400 
people had already died during this time. The Americans give a list of French navel 
own goals: 

February 1907 an explosion of a torpedo boat in which 9 people died. 

March 1907 the explosion of the battleship Iéna in which 107 perished (according 
to other sources, 118). 

August 1908 explosions occurred on a training artillery ship and six ratings died. 

September 1910 an explosion occurred on a cruiser and claimed the lives of 13 
officers and ratings. 

September 1911 there was an explosion on the French ironclad Gloire taking the 
lives of six sailors. 

September 1911 there was an explosion on the battleship Liberté. About 300 
officers and ratings perished. 

A series of tragedies had such a strong effect on the morale of the personnel of the 
French Navy that the sailors began to dream of explosions on their own ships. The 
slightest appearance of smoke often ended in a panic flooding of the ship's powder 
magazines and, accordingly, the destruction of gunpowder stocks. 

At the same time, it turned out that in the event of a real fire, this measure was 
completely ineffective, since about ten valves had to be opened to flood each powder 
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magazine. Moreover, each of them opened only after 15-20 turns of the flywheel, and 
they could only be opened from the lower deck. But even if the crew still managed to 
do this promptly, the water simply would not flow into a closed room, moreover, 
filled with gas under high pressure. 

The first major disaster in Toulon, associated with an explosion of ammunition, 
occurred in March 1907 on the battleship Iéna, which was at that time in dry dock. 


| 308. Marine militaire Française. “ Le Charlemagne ”, cuirassé escadre. A. Couturier, phot. éd. Toulon. 
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French battleship Charlemagne 


The battleship Iéna was commissioned in April 1902. When compared to its 
predecessor, the Le Charlemagne battleship, it was heavier, with a displacement of 
12.1 thousand tons, longer (122.3 meters) and had better seaworthiness. 

The Iéna's main armament consisted of four 305-mm guns, placed in pairs in the 
towers at the bow and at the stern. Each such gun fired 349-kilogram armour-piercing 
projectiles at a distance of up to 12 kilometres with a frequency of one shot per 
minute. The ammunition of each gun was 45 rounds. There were also smaller guns (8 
x 164 mm, 8 x 100 mm, 16 x 47 mm) and four torpedo tubes. 

The Iéna was powered by three steam engines capable of accelerating the 
battleship to 18 knots (approximately 33 kilometres per hour). The power reserve was 
4,500 nautical miles (more than 8 thousand kilometres). The entire crew consisted of 
701 officers and ratings. For its time, it was a fairly powerful warship. 
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45 Toulon — « Le Suffren » 


French battleship Suffren was a predreadnought battleship built for the Marine 
Nationale (French Navy) in the first decade of the twentieth century. Designed as an 
improved version of the battleship Iéna. Seriously damaged during the explosion of 
the Iéna, as it was in a nearby dock. While en route to Lorient for a refit, Suffren was 
torpedoed off Lisbon by a Imperial German submarine on 26 November 1916 and 
sank with all hands. None of the 648 team members survived. 

Source: Image from the collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko 


On March 4, Iéna was put into dry dock for cleaning the underwater hull and for 
maintenance. By March 12, the cooling system of the cellars was dismantled on the 
battleship, but no one bothered to unload the ammunition ashore. At about two 
o'clock in the morning, smoke poured from the casemate of the 100-mm stern gun. It 
was impossible to flood the compartment of the ship in dry dock. The flames quickly 
spread to the cellar where the 305mm shells were kept. 


French battleship Iéna 
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March 12, 1907. The explosion of the battleship Iéna at the dock of the Toulon naval 
base. Image from the collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko 


The battleship Patrie, which was standing in the open roadstead, attempting to 
flood the dock and thereby prevent the spread of the fire, fired at the gates, but they 
held out. 

Warrant officer Ensign de Vaisseau Roux managed to manually open the locks, 
but it was too late. A series of explosions followed, the most powerful of which 
turned a modern battleship into a heap of twisted metal. A midshipman was killed by 
an armour plate flying off the hull, and the next-generation battleship Suffren, which 
was standing in a nearby water-filled dock was nearly overturned by the impact of the 
shock wave. The disaster resulted in 118 dead, including civilians, and 35 wounded. 

The Iéna was not subject to restoration and was withdrawn from the fleet. The 
wreck of the battleship was used as a floating target when testing new 305 mm 
armour-piercing shells. The remains of the battleship's hull are still today rusting in 
the shallow waters off the Porquerolles Island between Marseille and Nice. 

The investigation showed that the reason for the explosion of the battleship was 
the spontaneous combustion of nitrocellulose gunpowder, which was widely used on 
the ships of the French fleet. Gunpowder-B is an unstable composition and 
decomposes over time. The audit revealed that 80 percent of the gunpowder on the 
Iéna was in a dangerous condition. 

The lessons of the Toulon tragedy were taken into account during the construction 
of new warships and the operation of those built earlier. Lessons would be learned. It 
seemed that nothing like this would happen again. However, the disaster that took 
place at the same naval base four years later was even worse. This time the battleship 
Liberté exploded right on the roadstead. 
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Démocratie is the first in a series of four squadron battleships that entered service in 
1908. Démocratie had minor damage in explosion Liberté, only three persons dead. 
Source: Image from the collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko. 


ie 143 MARINE NATIONALE — “LIBERTE ”, Cuirassé d’Escadre, 14.868 tonnes 
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Squadron battleship Liberté ona postcard 1911. Source: Image from the collection of 
Pyotr Kamenchenko 
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The squadron battleship Liberté belonged to the Démocratie class, which at the time 
of her laying in 1902 was considered very successful. 

The French Navy’s battleships of this series were larger than their predecessors (with 
a displacement of 14.8 thousand tons) and were driven by three propulsion engines 
with a total capacity of 18,000 horsepower. 

The maximum speed reached was 19 knots, which made these battleships one of the 
fastest in the world. The stock of coal was enough for 15,700 kilometres of 
economical speed. The main armament consisted of two towers with twin 305 mm 
guns and ten 195 mm guns. The crew on the combat schedule consisted of 825 
officers and ratings. 

On September 25, 1911, at 5.31 am, several explosions thundered at the anchorage of 
the Toulon Bay. From the city embankment and the ships standing in the roadstead 
could be seen smoke coming from the front casemate of the 195-mm gun on the 
starboard side of the battleship Liberté. Shortly thereafter, flames engulfed the 
forward superstructure of the ship; however, it seemed to observers that the ship's 
crew had taken control of the fire. 

The captain of the ship and most of the senior officers were at that time on vacation 
ashore. In fact, the battleship was commanded by the chief officer of the watch. In 
addition to him, there were several other young officers and about four hundred 
sailors on the ship. 


71 MARINE DE GUERRE, — “ LIBERTE ”, Cuirassé de 1° Rang, avant V Explosion: — LL. 


Battleship Liberté, Source: Image from the collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko 


At 5:45 am a fire alarm was sounded on the ship and a signal went up on the halyards 
of the foremast: ‘We need urgent help.’ Several dozen sailors jumped overboard in 
panic. Boats and lifeboats launched from other ships of the squadron began to 
approach the battleship now engulfed in flames. At this time, an order was received 
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from the commanding officer to flood the ammunition cellars. But only the aft 
powder magazines were flooded, while several non-commissioned officers and 
sailors suffocated in the smoke. 

18 minutes after the start of the fire, another explosion occurred, this time of much 
greater force. The front part of the Liberté's hull instantly disappeared under the 
water. 


CATASTROPHE DU “LIBERTE” Le 25 Septembre 1911, à $ h. $$ du matin, 
EW Je “ LIBERTÉ”, Navire de 14.868 tonnes, saute en Rade de Toulon, faisant environ 400 victimes 


September 25, 1911. Explosion of the battleship Liberté on the roadstead of Toulon. 
Source: Image from the collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko 


The mutilated remains of the battleship Liberté after the explosion on September 25, 
1911. Source: Image from the collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko 
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LA CATASTROPHE DU CUIRASSE “ LIBERTE ”. — 23 SEPTEMBRE 1911. 
pati Travaux de recherche des survivants et rebéchage des cadavres. — LL. 


Toulon naval base ship crews inspect the remains of the battleship Liberté. On 25 
September, Liberté was destroyed by a magazine explosion, the result of the 
spontaneous combustion of nitrocellulose gel in her propellant magazines. 

Source: Image from the collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko 


ea 5 iai. 


dés victimes de I'Explosion du Cuirassé LIBERTE 


The death of comrades is announced to the sailors of the Toulon garrison. Source: 
Image from the collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko 
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The bow turret of the main calibre flew away towards the battleship République, 
and a fragment of the armoured deck weighing 37 tons got stuck in its side. It took 
three days to extract it. 23 men were killed on the République. 

A piece of armour plate weighing several tons collapsed on the French battleship 
Vérité, which was situated 200 meters from the sinking ship, causing significant 
damage. The foremast flew 50 meters over the water and fell to the bottom of the bay. 

Numerous large and small fragments, pieces of rigging, torn bodies, arms, legs 
and severed heads of the unfortunate sailors scattered up to two kilometres, crashing 
into the city and the ships in the roadstead. Almost all the windows in the houses were 
knocked out by the blast wave. 

Splinters from the exploding ship sank a steam pinnace and killed fifteen men 
aboard the armored cruiser Marseillaise, nine aboard the battleship Saint Louis, six 
aboard the armored cruiser Leon Gambetta, four aboard the battleship Suffren, and 
three aboard Démocratie. Liberté's surviving crew immediately fled the ship; 286 
were killed in the explosion and 188 were wounded. Fortunately, 143 of the crew, 
including the ship's commander, had been on leave in Toulon at the time and thus 
avoided the accident. 

A terrible explosion whipped out 55 meters of the Liberté's armoured deck along 
with the guns and superstructures, twisting it all aft, like the lid of a can of sprats. In a 
matter of seconds, the huge ship turned into a shapeless pile of red-hot iron, and the 
bay was littered with floating debris, around which bloody people floundered. 


The Justice is a battleship of the same series as the Liberté. A commission to 
investigate the tragedy worked after the explosion at Justice. Source: Image from the 
collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko 


September 25, aboard the battleship Justice naval fleet assembled a commission to 
investigate the disaster, which was headed by Contre-amiral (Rear Admiral) 
Gaschard. The commission put forward three probable reasons for the explosion of 
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Liberté: a short circuit in the electrical network in the nasal powder magazine, 
careless handling of fire or deliberate sabotage, spontaneous combustion of 
gunpowder due to its decomposition. 

The first assumption was immediately rejected, since back in 1907, by order of the 
Minister of the Navy, the electrical wiring was dismantled in the powder magazines 
of all French warships. No evidence was found for the second point. The deliberate 
burning of the powder magazine by the members of the Liberté team was regarded by 
the commission as extremely unlikely. Spontaneous combustion of gunpowder 
remained. 


Escadre 11.750 tonnes 


«eb. 707. MARINE NATIO? SAINT-LOUIS ”, Cuirassé d 


Saint-Louis, the second in a series of Charlemagne-class battleships, predecessors of 
the Iéna. Commissioned in 1900. The Liberté explosion killed nine people on the 
Saint-Louis. Source: Image from the collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko 


As it turned out, the French navy was still armed with a composition of smokeless 
powder, conventionally called gunpowder Poudre B, a_nitrocellulose-based 
propellant, removed by order of the Naval Ministry from production immediately 
after the explosion of Iéna and nevertheless continued to be in use and new varieties 
of gunpowder never began to enter the fleet. 

The investigating commission found out the following circumstances. The ship 
was repeatedly supplied with old gunpowder for shooting practice marked ‘use up 
within three months’, but in fact, it remained on the ship longer than the specified 
period. 

Small-calibre cartridges contained gunpowder made back in 1889. For 65 mm 
charges, gunpowder was used, which was marked ‘completely unusable’. Moreover, 
black powder ignites were stored along with the semi-charges. Small-calibre 
cartridges, partly loaded with black powder and partly with gunpowder ‘Poudre B’, 
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were kept together in the same cellar, although it was officially believed that the black 
powder cartridges were replaced with melinite ones. 

In the cellars of the ship, powder charges of medium and small calibre were 
stored, which had already been inserted into the barrel of a gun once during firing 
practice. The charge that had been in the heated barrel acquired the property of 
rapidly decomposing and, falling back into the cellar, posed a great danger. And 
finally, the temperature in Liberté's powder magazines often rose to 30-40 degrees. 

As a result of the investigation, the commission came to the conclusion that the 
explosion of Liberté occurred from the spontaneous combustion of a charge in one of 
the upper slug cellars on the starboard side. 

According to the commission, there was spontaneous combustion of gunpowder 
‘Poudre B’ in the shell case, then the gunpowder caught fire in the neighbouring 
shells, after which detonation occurred, and the fire spread to the entire cellar. 

In the aftermath of the disaster, the French Navy established new regulations 
requiring charges over four years old to be immediately written off and destroyed. 
The order was initially limited to battleship squadrons but was later extended to the 
entire fleet. The Minister of the Navy also cancelled an order requiring gun crews to 
return misfired charges to the cellars. In the future, all charges placed in the guns had 
to be used during firing or thrown away. 

The Commission also found that the mechanisms for emergency flood powder 
magazines of large warships were completely ineffective, but the Navy only slightly 
improved equipment fleet. The wreckage of Liberté remained at the bottom of the 
Toulon harbour until 1925, although work on clearing the water area and marking 
navigational hazards began immediately. The very next day, a battleship entering the 
port cut its bottom against a fragment of a dead battleship and was forced to go to the 
dry dock for repairs. 

In February 1925, the remains of the battleship Liberté were finally selected and 
sold for scrap. 


Edite pour le CHOCOLAT-LOUIT 


Toulon. Military ship crew training in revolver shooting. Source: Image from the 
collection of Pyotr Kamenchenko 
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Exactly the same thing could have happened with the Russian battleship Empress 
Maria. This is what the fleet commander, Admiral Alexander Vasilyevich Kolchak, 
who was personally in Sevastopol at that time, moreover, was holding his flag on the 
lost battleship, in a telegram sent on the day of the disaster to the chief of the General 
Naval Staff of the Headquarters to Admiral Alexander Ivanovich Rusin: 

The fire occurred 20 minutes after the team awoke up It was established that the 
cause of the explosion was the ignition of gunpowder in the bow cellar 12, the 
explosions of shells were a consequence. The main reason can only be either 
spontaneous combustion of gunpowder, or malicious intent. 

But spontaneous combustion of the same nitrocellulose gunpowder seemed to 
everyone the reason somehow too commonplace. All the same Admiral Kolchak of 
the Imperial Russian Navy in October 1916 wrote: 

“Nobody knows the real reasons for the death of the ship, and it all comes down to 
one assumption. The best outcome would be if it was possible to establish malicious 
intent. At least it would be clear what should have been foreseen, but this certainty is 
not, and there is no indication of this.’ 


Story 16. Russian Admiral who bettered Admiral Nelson 


Weigh anchor, and raise the Saint Andrew’s cross of the Russian Fleet, it’s time to 
sail back into history. Amongst his feats, this hero can boast over 40 battles without 
tasting defeat; this is Fyodor Ushakov, Admiral of the Russian Fleet. 

Admiral Saint Ushakov was a contemporary of Admiral Lord Nelson. However, 
unlike his British counterpart, Ushakov was never defeated in over 40 battles he once 
inflicted 2,000 casualties without taking more than thirty? 

His talent was so great that the famous British Vice-Admiral was destined to be 
placed under Nelson’s command during the joint siege at Malta, to the ire of Nelson, 
who later sabotaged the alliance. 

Ushakov was canonised not for his military heroism that alone does not qualify for 
canonization, it was instead, how he preserved the spirit of a true Christian in the 
horrifying conditions of battle, always risking and ready to sacrifice his life for those 
under his command. 

Saints were not magical superhuman without sin, they were normal people, who 
obtained Holiness and oneness with God. To understand them, we must look at the 
normal aspects of their life. 

Saint Fyodor Ushakov was born into a family of minor nobility, in the village of 
Burnakovo, in the ancient Yaroslavl region, around 150 km north of Moscow. His 
parents were religious people of profound faith, who set the early Christian values 
which he would accept as he grew in the Orthodox way. 

Learning humility from his uncle, a monk, this young nobleman spent much time 
with the common folk, giving him strength and understanding of the stark realities of 
the world, unlike sheltered Western aristocrats, who (literally and legally), purchased 
their military ranks. 

By age 14 he was fully capable of hunting Russian bears. He entered the Naval 
College two years later, graduating as a midshipman in 1765. 
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He spent his early naval career learning how to survive the cold of the northern 
seas, and quickly distinguished himself as a worthy sailor. He learned tricks from the 
older sailors you cannot learn in schools, as the old Russian military maxim holds true 
‘The best practices are passed down by the survivors, there is no better practice than 
surviving the real thing.’ 

Ushakov learned one of the most important military rules of all - how to be 
flexible. He took this flexibility with him for the rest of his life. 

The Champion of the Black Sea., it was when Russia liberated what is now 
Southern Ukraine from the Ottoman-Turkish rule, he guarded the coasts of what was 
then known as New Russia. 

One of his most lasting and peaceful contributions to Russian and Ukrainian 
history was when he oversaw the construction of two significant naval bases at 
Kherson the Old and Kherson the New. 

Ancient Kherson was a Greek colony, the northernmost metropolis of the Eastern 
Roman Empire. It is situated at the site of the Baptism of Saint Vladimir of Kyiv, the 
Baptiser of All Russia. Kherson is derived from the Greek word for Peninsula, as in 
the Crimean Peninsula. 
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We know Old Kherson by a different name: the Hero-City of Sevastopol, the 
greatest city in Crimea. Legendary for its battles, Sevastopol is Russia’s most 
precious warm water port. Ushakov built the first naval base in Sevastopol, which 
remains to this day crucial to Russia’s national defence. 

Since its founding by Potemkin on Catherine the Great’s orders in 1778, modern 
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Kherson is Ukraine’s second most famous port after Odessa. It is located at the mouth 
of the legendary river Dnipro (the river where all of Russia was baptized upstream in 
988) north of Sevastopol where Crimea meets Ukraine. There Ushakov built the 
famous docks. 

It was in this Black Sea that Ushakov became a legend. He was the dread of the 
Turkish navy who called him Ushak-Pasha. Perhaps an insult or a title of infamy and 
dread, it was one that carried a modicum of respect: The name Pasha is the highest 
Turkish honorific, similar to Lord in English, Vladica in Slavonic, or Pan in 
Ukrainian and Polish. 

Ushakov distinguished himself as a brave commander during the Russo-Turkish 
War in 1788. At the Battle of Fidonisi Island, his fleet supported the infantry of the 
legendary Aleksandr Suvorov, himself the undefeated victor of over 60 battles. 

Second-in-Command Ushakov realised the Turks outnumbered the Russians by 
almost three to one. Realising this was a fair fight, he did what any Slav would do and 
charge directly at the Turkish flagship. 

In attack, he made a brilliant but risky decision. He knew his troops were better 
trained and equipped than the Turks. On the other hand, their numerical advantage 
could spell the end for him in a battle of attrition. Ushakov decided to leverage his 
strength while he had it to even the odds swiftly. 

Seizing the initiative, he charged the enemy flagship. He awestruck the Turks, 
winning the day not only for the navy but paving the way for Suvorov and Potemkin 
to drive the Turks from Ochakov fortress. 

At the decisive Battle of Kurch, the now Rear-Admiral Ushakov found himself yet 
again at a numerical disadvantage. Yet, he took less than 30 casualties and lost no 
ships while the Turks lost five ships, hundreds of men, and had their admiral and 
captains captured. 


Ushakov behind the Saint Andrews Flag (a white flag with a blue x), the standard 
ensign of the Russian Navy. The Russian Navy also uses another flag which 
resembles the British union jack. 
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At Tendra he continued this trend but inflicted thousands of casualties on the 
Turks at Cape Kaliakra, he won the Naval War. He was soon promoted to Vice- 
Admiral and given command of the Black Sea fleet. 

It’s remarkable his life is not known in the West, and the Russian Navy is thought 
of as insignificant. However, it must be conceded that the feats of Vice-Admiral 
Ushakov even Admiral Nelson could not match. He had, for instance, captured the 
unconquerable fortress of Corfu, Greece, from Napoleon in three months, whereas 
Nelson spent a year besieging Malta. The power of Orthodox culture aided him at 
Corfu, as Orthodox Greeks fought on land with their Russian brothers. 

Orthodox Greek natives welcomed Ushakov triumphantly. He ordered a 
thanksgiving service in gratitude to the Lord for saving his people. On Easter, 1799, 
he led a cross procession with the relics of St. Spyridon Trimifuntsky, a beloved saint 
to Greeks and Russians. 

Pravoslavie.ru describes the meaning of his works: ‘Here, on the islands, the God- 
loving admiral manifested yet another of his God-given talents: that of statesman and 
public figure. He not only ensured peace and order for the Greeks, but gave them one 
of the most democratic for that time constitutions, setting up the Republic of the 
Seven Islands, opening an episcopal faculty on Corfu and inviting an Orthodox 
bishop, which they had not had since the sixteenth century. 

When the time came for Vice-Admiral Ushakov to leave the Ionic isles, their 
population turned out with tears in their eyes to see him off. They presented him with 
medals with the inscription: “These peoples unanimously proclaim him to be their 
father.’ Children were named in his honour, and one and all promised to never let 
time obliterate his merits and achievements from their memory.’ 

Ushakov earned his promotion to [full] Admiral for his heroism at Corfu. He was 
later sent to assist the famous Vice-Admiral Horatio Nelson, whom he technically 
outranked. His English colleague reacted to the idea of cooperating with a Russian 
equal quite negatively and reacted shamefully. 

After Napoleon was finally defeated, Nelson offered the French garrison terms of 
surrender in such lack of animosity, it could be mistaken for a truce. They would be 
ferried back by British ships, permitted to bear arms, and, most ridiculous of all, not 
even forbidden from waging war. 

Nelson’s spite at the thought of working with Ushakov was such that he tried 
unsuccessfully to prevent his Russian counterpart from parading in French-controlled 
Rome and receiving the praise he deserved. Vice-Admiral Ushakov considered this 
treason. In return, the Russian commander paraded his troops through Rome, even 
though the French had already left. 

Though his military carrier was the thing of song and legend, Ushakov fell out of 
political favour and was eventually recalled to Russia. Finishing his service 
honourably, he withdrew to Sanaksary Monastery, 500 kilometres east of Moscow, 
and was never to fight again. 

He struggled in prayer for the rest of his life, praying for every comrade, and even 
those wanderers he met by chance. He spent his final years thusly: First in prayer, 
which led to peace, which leads to mercy in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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He died in 1817, at the age of 74, and was buried at the Sanaksary Monastery. In 
his honour, the local newspapers wrote: ‘You knew him as a great naval commander, 
we knew him for his outstanding charity to others.’ 

He wasn’t a Saint because he won hundreds of battles, or because he was brilliant, 
he was a Saint because this highborn officer was never afraid to take a bullet to the 
heart for the common man. He was merciful and he never forgot what it means to be a 
Christian “There is no greater love than laying down your life for another.’ ~ Matfey 
Shaheen. 


Story 17. The Cat that Survived Three Sinking Ships 


If any creature ever got that sinking feeling, it was surely a feline sailor who got it 
three times but waded through them all. The black and white cat was originally named 
Oscar but then became known as Unsinkable Sam. 

He started his sea-going career in the Kriegsmarine, the fighting navy of the 
Workers Reich and ended his vocation in the Royal Navy. Sam was on board 
Bismarck, the HMS Cossack, and the HMS Ark Royal, but here comes the cool part: 
while all those three ships sank, Sam survived them all. 


Bismarck. Image via Wikipedia 
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Bismarck was the first of two Bismarck-class battleships built for Germany’s 
Kriegsmarine. Named after Chancellor Otto von Bismarck, the battleship was 
launched on 14 February 1939, measured 241 meters in length and weighed 41,700 
tons. Bismarck was involved in a battle with MS The Prince of Wales when its 
steering gear was badly damaged and Bismarck became inoperable. 

Ultimately, the warship sank, and only 118 from its crew of over 2,200 survived. 
Hours later, Oscar was found floating on a board and picked up from the water. The 
cat was the only survivor to be rescued by the homeward-bound British destroyer 
HMS Cossack. The crew not knowing the cat’s name named him Oscar. It was then 
that Unsinkable Sam switched sides from the Reich to the Allied forces, but his luck 
didn’t change all that much... 


HMS Cossack 


The cat served on board HMS Cossack for the next few months as the ship carried out 
convoy escort duties in the Mediterranean and North Atlantic. Things went pretty 
smoothly for a brief period, but ultimately, the destroyer was badly damaged by a 
torpedo, and 139 members of its crew were killed. 

On October 27, 1941, a day after the tow was slipped, the Royal Navy’s HMS 
Cossack sank to the west of Gibraltar. Oscar was found clinging to a piece of plank. 
The cat with still seven lives to go made it through the ordeal and was brought to the 
shore establishment in Gibraltar. When they learned what happened, British officers 
changed his name to Unsinkable Sam. It was a fitting name for a cat that survived the 
sinking of two warships. But his adventure wasn’t over quite yet... 
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HMS Ark Royal 


Unsinkable Sam was then adopted by the crew of the HMS Ark Royal. Ironically, 
this was the aircraft carrier that was instrumental in sinking the Bismarck. 

Ark Royal survived several near misses and gained a reputation as a ‘lucky ship’. 
Germany incorrectly reported her as sunk on multiple occasions. But the cat’s luck 
didn’t last. When returning from Malta on November 14, 1941, this ship, too, was 
torpedoed, this time by a U-boat. 

This time, Sam was found clinging to a floating plank by a motor launch and 
described as ‘angry but quite unharmed’. 

But by this time, Sam had enough. He was transferred to a job on land and spent 
his days hunting mice in the building of the Governor-General in Gibraltar. 
Eventually, he was sent back to the UK where he remained at a Home for Sailors in 
Belfast until the end of his earthly days. 

Some people question the reliability of Sam’s story, classing it as a ‘sea story’. 
Surviving the Bismarck sinking seems especially unlikely, as salvaging the crew was 
done in desperate conditions. Even so, I could easily imagine a British soldier taking 
the time to save the cat. 

We don’t know if the story is true or not, but we’ll just take it as it is for now. Take 
it as you wish: as a legend or a myth, or the plain reality. The story checks out, as 
much as any story of this type could check out. 

According to the story, Unsinkable Sam survived the destruction of three warships 
in World War II and lived happily until 1955. A pastel portrait of Sam (titled Oscar, 
the Bismarck’s Cat) by the artist Georgina Shaw-Baker is in the possession of the 
National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 
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When you survived 1 World War, 3 battleships and 3 shipwrecks, when you 
successively served the Kriegsmarine and the Royal Navy to then be transferred in the 
Governor's Offices in Gibraltar, and finally spend the rest of your badass life in the 
Home of Sailors in Belfast to live for 14 more goddamn years because you litteraly 
stopped giving a shit at some point and death doesn't affect you anymore 


Oh, and as for Sam’s legacy, it goes to show that even in the direst of circumstances, 
even as everything around you is crumbling down, you can still cling on to a piece of 
wood, get rescued, and move on to another ship and start over again. Or it goes to 
show that cats really do have nine lives, all of which are absolutely worth living. 


Story 18. A Treasure Trove but not enough to buy a Small Wooden Cross 


The story about the sinking of the Gairsoppa is ordinary, but the weight of the 
treasure it was carrying when sent to the bottom was one of the largest in the world. 
The British merchant vessel Gairsoppa was launched in 1919 in Newcastle and was 
owned by the British India Steam Navigation Company. The length of the vessel was 
125 m, width - 16 m. The vessel could move at a speed of 10.5 knots. 

It was intended for commercial trade flights to the Far East, Australia, Africa and 
India. During World War II in 1940, the ship was requisitioned by the British War 
Department to transport military supplies. 

On her last and fateful voyage, the ship departed in December 1940 from the 
Indian port of Calcutta. Onboard there were about 7 thousand tons of cargo, including 
cast iron, tea - and silver. 

On January 31, 1941, in the African port of Freetown, Sierra Leone, the ship 
joined the SL64 convoy bound for Liverpool, England. 
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The convoy was not accompanied by warships. There was a further handicap as 
many of the merchant ships in the convoy, due to poor condition, could not reach 
speeds above eight knots. 


The merchant ship “Gairsoppa” in 1919 


It was planned that convoy SL 64 would later join convoy HG 63, which was already 
under the protection of two warships. However, as a result of an attack by the German 
submarine U-37, the convoy was dispersed and seven ships were sunk. The ships 
remaining in the convoy reached northern latitudes, where, due to strong winds, 
Gairsoppa was forced to slow down. 


German submarine “U-101” which sunk “Gairsoppa”. 
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On February 16, 1941, at 8 am, the ship was spotted from the air by a German air 
force aircraft. At half-past ten in the evening, the German submarine U-101, 
commanded by Captain Ernst Mengersen, came out to intercept it. 

The submarine attack took place on February 17 at 00:08. The explosion of a 
torpedo blew hold No. 2 to pieces. The foremast broke down and fell to the deck, 
taking the radio antennas with it, so the crew could not even send a distress signal. 

After 20 minutes, the ship sank to the bottom. Only one boat survived with 31 
sailors, the senior, among who was the second mate Richard Ayres. On the eighth day 
of the voyage, food and water ended and people, using salt water, began to die. 

On the 13th day, when seven sailors remained alive, the victims saw the Lizard 
Lighthouse on the southern tip of Cornwall, 300 miles from where the ship sank. 

While entering the bay, a wave overturned the boat and four sailors were 
drowned. The remaining three seafarers were thrown ashore, but only Ayres managed 
to stay afloat. 

Two, completely exhausted sailors scrambled on to the rocky shore. Aires was 
helped to get ashore by local residents who noticed a boat approaching the shore. 
Sadly, Richard Ayres was the only one of the 85 crew members to survive. He was 
later awarded the Order of the British Empire for his bravery and attempt to save his 
comrades. 

In memory of the lost sailors, the name of the vessel and the names of the sailors 
are included in the list of those who died at sea in the First and Second World Wars, 
placed on the Memorial Tower in London. 


Tower Hill Memorial. London. 


The story of the death of Gairsoppa was forgotten for 50 years. Only in 1989 did 
the British government announce tenders for the search and lifting of the cargo. The 
contract was signed in 2010 with the American firm Odyssey Marine Exploration 
specialising in the search for marine treasures. 
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After two months of searching, the wreck was found 500 km off the coast of 
Ireland at a depth of 4,700 meters. However, before starting the underwater work, the 
crew decided to make sure that the found ship was Gairsoppa. The Russian research 
ship Yuzhmorgeologiya was chartered. In September 2011, Russian experts took 
photographs and confirmed that the sunken ship was indeed Gairsoppa. 

Odyssey assumed the risk of finding and raising silver for 80% of its recovered 
value. Since during the war, the British War Office paid insurance compensation for 
the silver, it became the rightful owner of the sunken metal. A hole in the hold from a 
torpedo explosion made it easier to work at such a great depth. Special robots only 
had to cut holes in the ship's bulkheads, which were much thinner than the hull. 

On July 18, 2012, the first treasure hoisting operation was carried out. At that 
time, 1,203 silver bars of the highest standard 999 weighing 48.8 tons and worth $ 38 
million were raised. 


Carrying out work to raise silver. 
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Control station for an underwater robot. 


In 2013, a renewed attempt to raise the treasure from the bottom of the sea was 
made. This time, the salvage team managed to extract 1,574 bars weighing 60 tons 
and cost $ 35 million. Thus, they managed to retrieve in total 2,777 bars weighing 
108.8 tons worth $73 million. The silver made up 99% of the valuable cargo on the 
ship. 


Silver ingots in the hold of a sunken ship. 
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In memory of the Gairsoppa disaster, collectable bullions and coins were made 
from raised silver in Canada and Australia. This marketing campaign itself raised a 
fortune not quite enough to rival that of Bill Gates. Alas, there wasn’t quite enough to 
place on the shoreline reached by its sole survivor a small wooden cross. 


Story 19. Coffin Ships and the Exiles of Ireland 


During the Irish famine (1845 — 1849), an estimated 500,000 people were 
dispossessed of their cottages. Unscrupulous landlords used two methods to remove 
destitute tenants. The first involved applying for a legal judgment against the male 
head of a family owing back-rent. After the local barrister pronounced judgment, the 
man would be thrown in jail and his wife and children evicted. A ‘notice to appear’ 
was usually enough to cause most pauper families to flee and they were handed out by 
the hundreds. 


The second method was for the landlord to pay to send down-and-out families 
overseas to British North America. Landlords would first make sham promises of 
money, food and clothing, then pack the half-dressed orphans of Ireland in 
overcrowded British built sailing ships. Hastily and cheaply made, the vessels were 
known as coffin ships. 

The first coffin ships headed for Quebec, Canada. The 2,900-mile journey, 
depending on the harsh North Atlantic weather, could take from 40 days to three 
months. Upon the vessels arrival in the Saint Lawrence River, the ships were 
supposed to be checked for disease and any sick passengers removed to quarantine 
facilities on Grosse Isle, a small island thirty miles downstream from Quebec City. 

But in the spring of 1847, shipload after shipload of fevered Irish arrived and 
overwhelmed the small medical inspection facility, which only had less than 150 
beds. 
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By June, 40 vessels containing 14,000 Irish immigrants waited in a line extending 
two miles down St. Lawrence. It took up to five days to see a doctor, many of whom 
were becoming ill from contact with the typhus-infected passengers. By the summer, 
the line of ships had grown several miles long. A fifteen-day general quarantine was 
then imposed for all of the waiting ships. Many Irish succumbed to typhus as they 
were forced to remain in their lice-infested holds. Hundreds of bodies were simply 
dumped overboard into the St. Lawrence. 

Other victims, half-alive, were placed in small boats and then deposited on the 
beach at Grosse Isle. Abandoned, they were expected to crawl to the hospital if they 
could manage. 


Thousands of passengers, ill with typhus and dysentery, eventually wound up in 
hastily constructed wooden fever sheds. These makeshift hospitals, badly understaffed 
and unsanitary, simply became places to die, with corpses piled ‘like cordwood’ in 
nearby mass graves. Those who couldn't get into the hospital died along the roadsides. 
In one case, an orphaned boy walking along the road with other boys sat down for a 
moment under a tree to rest and died on the spot. 

The quarantine efforts were soon abandoned. The impoverished passengers were 
sent on to their next destination without medical inspection or treatment. From Grosse 
Isle, the Irish were given free passage up the St. Lawrence to Montreal and cities such 
as Kingston and Toronto. The crowded open-aired river barges used to transport them 
exposed the fair-skinned passengers to all-day-long summer sun causing many bad 
types of sunburn. At night, they laid down close to each other to ward off the chilly 
air, spreading more lice and fever. 
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Many paupers had been told by their landlords that once they arrived in Canada, 
an agent would meet them and pay-out between two and five pounds depending on 
the size of the family. It was a lie. 

Promises of money, food and clothing had been false. Landlords knew that once 
the indigents arrived in Canada there was virtually no way for them to ever return to 
their homeland and make a claim. Thus they promised anything to rid themselves of 
their tenants. 

Montreal received the major influx of Irish during this time. Many of those 
arriving were quite ill from typhus and long-term malnutrition. Montreal's limited 
medical facilities at Point St. Charles was quickly overwhelmed. Homeless wanderers 
roamed the countryside begging for help as temperatures dropped and the Canadian 
winter set in. However, they were shunned by Canadians afraid of contracting fever. 

Of the 100,000 Irish that sailed to British North America in 1847, an estimated 
one out of five died from disease and malnutrition, including over five thousand at 
Grosse Isle. 


American ships were built and maintained to higher standards than British ships. 
Congress reacted to the surge of Irish immigration to the United States by tightening 
the laws, reducing the number of passengers allowed per ship, thereby increasing 
fares. America, congressmen had complained, was becoming Europe's ‘poor house.’ 

British shipping laws were lax. Ships of every shape and size sailed from 
Liverpool and other ports crammed full of people up to double each ship's capacity. In 
one case, an unseaworthy ship full of Irish sailed out of port then sank within sight of 
those on land who had just said farewell to the emigrants. 

During the trans-Atlantic voyage, British ships were only required to supply 7lbs. 
of food per week per passenger. Most passengers, it was supposed, would bring along 
their own food for the journey. But most of the poor boarded ships with no food, 
depending entirely on the pound-a-day hand-out which amounted to starvation 
rations. Food on board was also haphazardly cooked in makeshift brick fireplaces and 
was often underdone, causing upset stomachs and diarrhoea. 

Many passengers were already ill with typhus as they boarded the ships. Before 
boarding, they had been given the once-over by doctors onshore who usually rejected 
no one for the trip, even those seemingly on the verge of death. British ships were not 
required to carry doctors. Anyone that died during the sea voyage was simply dumped 
overboard, without any religious rites. 

Below decks, hundreds of men, women and children huddled together in the dark 
on bare wooden floors with no ventilation, breathing a stench of vomit and the effects 
of diarrhoea on vessels lacking sanitary facilities. On those vessels that actually had 
sleeping berths, there were no mattresses and the berths were never cleaned. Many 
sick persons remained in bare wooden bunks lying in their own filth for the entire 
voyage, too ill to get up. 


Another big problem was the lack of potable water. Sometimes the water was 


stored in old wooden casks, or in casks that previously stored wine, vinegar or 
chemicals which contaminated the water and caused dysentery. Many boats ran out of 
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water long before reaching North America, making life especially miserable for 
fevered passengers suffering from burning thirsts. 

The poorest of the poor never made it to North America. They fled Irish estates 
out of fear of imprisonment then begged all the way to Dublin or other seaports on the 
East Coast of Ireland. Once there, they boarded steamers and crossed the Irish Sea to 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and South Wales. 

It was a short trip taking up just a day and night depending on the weather 
conditions and cost only a few shillings. Pauper families sometimes travelled for free 
as human ballast on empty coal ships. Others were given fare money by landlords 
hoping to get rid of them on the cheap. Relief funds intended for the purchase of food 
were sometimes diverted to pay for the fares. 


For many, crossing the sea to England was a familiar journey since they regularly 
worked in the harvest fields or canals and roads of England as seasonal labourers. But 
for their wives and children, it was a distressing experience. In one case, a crowded 
steamer heading for Liverpool arrived with 72 dead aboard. The captain had ordered 
the hatches battened down during a storm at sea and they had all suffocated. 

The exiles first headed for Liverpool, a city with a pre-famine population of about 
250,000, many of whom were unskilled labourers. During the first wave of famine 
emigration, from January to June of 1847, an estimated 300,000 destitute Irish arrived 
in Liverpool, overwhelming the city. 


The financial burden of feeding the Irish every day soon brought the city to the 
brink of ruin. Sections of the city featuring cheap lodging houses became jammed. 
Overflow crowds moved into musty cellars, condemned and abandoned buildings, or 
anywhere they could just lie down. Amid these densely packed, unsanitary conditions, 
typhus once again reared its ugly head and an epidemic followed, accompanied by an 
outbreak of dysentery. 

Cheap lodging houses were also used by emigrants waiting to embark on ships 
heading for North America. Three out of four impoverished travellers sailing for 
North America departed from Liverpool. Many of these emigrants contracted typhus 
in the rundown, lice-infested lodging houses, then boarded ships, only to spend weeks 
suffering from burning fever out at sea. 


On June 21, 1847, the British government, intending to aid besieged Liverpool, 
passed a tough new law allowing local authorities to deport homeless migrants to 
Ireland. Within days, the first boatloads of paupers were being returned to Dublin and 
Cork, and then abandoned on the docks. Orders for removal were issued by the 
hundreds. About 15,000 Irish were hauled out of filthy cellars and lodging houses and 
sent home even if they were ill with fever. 


By the fall of 1847, the numbers of Irish entering Liverpool had slowed 


considerably and the housing crisis abated. Glasgow, the second major port of entry, 
also resorted to deporting the Irish due to similar overcrowding and fever outbreaks. 
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Story 20. Over 4,000 drowned cars sliced like salami 


CROSBY LEADER É 


© Barry Barteau 


On September 8, 2019, the 200-metre cargo vessel MV Golden Ray set sail from 
the port of Brunswick in Georgia, USA. The ship carrying 4,200 brand new vehicles 
soon after sailing ran aground and fell to one side. 

All 24 people on board were rescued, which cannot be said about the cars. The 
safe removal of the vehicles was presumed to be an impossible task. It was decided to 
divide the stricken cargo ship with a giant chain saw, including the cars. Most of the 
vehicles were the Hyundai and Kia brands. 

It was decided to cut the ship into eight large sections. Initially, they were 
supposed to be loaded onto barges, taken out to the ocean and sunk, turned into 
artificial reefs. However, Jalopnik changed its mind and said the ship, along with the 
cars, was to be scrapped. 

The first section of the ship was sawn off at the end of November. Those 
responsible for the destruction of the ship promised that they would try to neutralise 
the consequences of the operation by various means, such as installing underwater 
nets and removing the debris. The salvage vessel MV Golden Ray sliced like salami 
the heavy vessel VB 10000 in an arch shape. It operates by mooring over the 
overturned ship and it then stretches under the sunken ship a giant chain that moves 
back and forth and slowly cuts the ship. 

On the 25th hour of the removal of the first section of the ship, the chain broke, 
but there were no injuries or damage to equipment. The workers repaired the broken 
link in the chain, examined others for signs of wear, and continued their salvage work. 
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Story 21. SS Baychimo the Unsinkable Ghost Ship 


Ships aren’t meant to sink but even during a good year like 2018 for example, 42 
vessels did land on the seabed. However, the sinking of about 100 ships each year is a 
fair average. Some ships refuse to part company with the ocean’s surface but do they 
succeed. Hang on in there 

The SS Baychimo was such a ship. For nearly four decades after it was 
abandoned, this 1,300-ton cargo ship sailed the Arctic without fuel or crew, until it 
disappeared just over fifty years ago, but some believe she is still out there drifting 
among the frozen icebergs. 


SS Baychimo was launched in 1914, originally as Angermanelfven, named after 
one of Sweden’s longest rivers, Angerman. She was designed and built by the 
Swedish shipbuilders Lindholmens for a German company based in Hamburg. The 
vessel had a steel hull 230 feet long and was powered by a triple-expansion steam 
engine. She was also outfitted with schooner rigging. 

Angermanelfven was used as a trading vessel by her German owners around the 
Baltic Sea, sailing between Hamburg and Sweden until the First World War began. 
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Following the Great War, she was taken as prize-of-war by the British government 
and sold on to the Hudson's Bay Company in 1921, whereupon she was 
renamed Baychimo. Based in Ardrossan, Scotland, SS Baychimo made routine trips 
across the North Atlantic between her homeport and Canada visiting trading posts and 
collecting pelts. 

In 1923, Baychimo was assigned to a different route, this time in the Western 
Arctic, travelling between Vancouver and the Hudson's Bay Company’s posts along 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories northern coast. Aside from carrying 
cargo, Baychimo occasionally carried passengers. Since she wasn’t legally allowed to 
carry people, these ocean travellers were listed as part of the crew and were required 
to work on the ship in exchange for a room and a trip back home. 
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In late September 1931, on her way back to Vancouver, the Baychimo ran into a 
blizzard near Point Barrow on Alaska’s northern coast, where she became trapped in 
pack ice. It became apparent that the crew will have to overwinter in the Arctic. But, 
since Baychimo couldn’t be heated all winter long, the crew decided to leave the ship. 
The ship’s officers and ratings set up camp near the town of Barrow, just over half-a- 
mile away. Throughout the month of October and most of November, some men 
would return to the ship every day to clear away ice from the ship’s rudder and other 
critical pieces of equipment. 

On 24 November a powerful blizzard struck, and when it cleared, the men found 
the Baychimo gone. The captain and crew assumed the vessel had sunk, but they soon 
received word that an Inuk hunter had spotted the Baychimo roughly 72 km south of 
their encampment. 
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The crewmen tracked the ship down. Deciding she was unlikely to survive the 
winter, they removed the most valuable furs from the hold and abandoned the ship for 
the last time. Captain Cornwell and the remaining crew flew back to Vancouver and 
the company wrote off the vessel and the negligible cargo it held as a loss. 

Shortly after, the Baychimo was seen about 480 km to the east of where she was 
last spotted. The following year, she was seen again floating near the shores of 
Alaska. In the decades that followed, numerous people sighted the Baychimo all 
around the Arctic peacefully adrift in the frigid waters. Occasionally, she was boarded 
by explorers or crews of passing ships. Once, a group of Alaska Natives boarded her 
and were trapped aboard for 10 days by a freak storm. In 1969, 38 years after she was 
abandoned, she was found trapped in an ice pack in Beaufort Sea between Point 
Barrow and Icy Cape, off the north-western Alaskan coast. That was the last recorded 
sighting of Baychimo. 

Nearly four decades later, in 2006, the Alaskan government began work on a 
project to find Baychimo as well as an estimated 4,000 ships that had disappeared 
along the coast of Alaska. The search yielded nothing. 

Assuming that the Baychimo had sunk shortly after her last sighting, it still makes 
her one of the longest sailing ghost ships in the world. Ships rarely survive for so long 
unmanned, especially among the crushing ice packs. It’s more than likely that the 
once unsinkable ghost ship now lies somewhere in the cold, muddy bottom of the 
Arctic Ocean. 
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THE RIVER, BAR AND BIGHT 


Out for Christmas. 


The vessel and departing tug 


Nostalgia for the life ashore, 
But as a magnet drawn, 
The gentle movement of the deck, 
Tells me again I’m borne; 

For distant shores I’ve never seen, 
What better than to sleep and dream, 
To lullaby of engine room, 

Its song of fate, adventure, doom? 


Nostalgia for a life ashore, 
A place to call my own, 
But for me the open seas, 

And masts and stays that groan; 
Sweet stillness as my shipmates sleep, 
And mystery of oceans deep; 

As twilight falls breathe salty air, 
The sailor’s song is plaintive air. 


Woe to those who live on land, 

But rarely dream of more, 

Who’ II never breathe the tang of sea, 

Their feet know heaving floor; 

But I shall be a jaunty tar, 

And take the watch tonight, 
Breathe deep my breath I cross the breadth, 
Of river, bar and bight. 


Michael Walsh, Christmas Day, 2020 
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MICHAEL WALSH BOOKSTORE 
CLICK TO VIEW www.mikewalshwritingservices.wordpress.com 


Michael Walsh is Britain’s most creative and successful multi-topical author. His 70 
refreshingly new perspective book titles enjoy a worldwide following. 


RELATED SEAFARING BOOKS: 
Untold Sagas of the Sea Volume I, II, ITI and IV 
The Leaving of Liverpool and All I Ask is a Tall Ship by Michael Walsh. 


THE LEAVING OF LIVERPOOL Michael Walsh. 55 true stories supported 
by 100 pictures some never before published, plus bonus inserts. Serving as a 
deckhand on Britain’s greatest shipping companies the author called in at over 60 
nations and worked hundreds of ports. THE LEAVING OF LIVERPOOL is a first- 
hand account of the ships, the seafarers and their exploits (1955 — 1975). The 
incredible book pays tribute to 500 years of naval history during which Britain’s 
Merchant Navy was the largest and most potent merchant marine in the history of 
shipping. 


SAGAS OF THE SEA I H IH AND IV 
SPELLBINDING SEA DRAMAS OVER CENTURIES 


Ps 
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Untond Sagas of Ibe Sea 


UNTOLD SAGAS OF THE SEA Volume I Ex-Seaman Michael Walsh 

Stories of great sea tragedies are often airbrushed or off the radar. The author tells 
it like it is. A good book makes you want to live in the story. Unknown Sagas of the 
Sea leaves you no choice. 
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UNTOLD SAGAS OF THE SEA Volume II Ex-Seaman Michael Walsh. 

The success of Volume I of the Sagas series inspired demand for Volume II. If 
your taste is in sea battles and heroic endeavour, submarine warfare, tragedy, folly 
and daring, you will find Untold Sagas of the Sea Volume II a gripping chronicle of 
hard to believe sea stories we dredged up from the Immortal Seas. 


UNTOLD SAGAS OF THE SEA Volume III. Ex-Seaman Michael Walsh. 

The success of Volume I and II of the sea saga series stirred interest in reliving 
(and dying) the most heart-breaking and often avoidable sea tragedies of all time. As 
your destination might not be as you intend this is not a book to be read before 
catching a ferry. 


UNTOLD SAGAS OF THE SEA Volume IV. Ex-Seaman Michael Walsh 
keeping the dramas of ships and crews alive. Truth is stranger than fiction as is 
revealed in nearly 40 amazing seafaring stories we raised from the seabed. A glance at 
the chapter list will raise your eyebrows and provide you with a lifetime’s 
conversational pieces. 


ALL I ASK IS A TALL SHIP Michael Walsh. 

A Liverpool Sailor’s Odyssey in pictures and evocative verse. Michael’s work in 
Liverpool alone 3,000 copies of now out of print collections cleared the shelves 
within weeks. Most are here reprinted in earn top revues. 


AFRICA RELATED BOOKS 


RHODESIA'S DEATH AL 


5 < EOPARD 
UROPE'S FUNERAL ' Eos IN LIVERPOOL 


African odyssey the author’s collection of four books based on his first hand 
experiences. Michael Walsh lived, worked and socialised in most of Africa’s nations 
from Cape Town to Tripoli, Lagos to Zanzibar on the Indian Ocean. 
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BOOKS BY AWARD WINNING 
MERSEYSIDE WRITER MICHAEL WALSH 


MICHAEL WALSH 
AWARD-WINNING WRITER 


A LEOPARD 
IN LIVERPOOL 
aid = 


ee Souls Meet 


BRITAIN'S MOST SUCCESSFUL 
MULTI-TOPIC BOOK AUTHOR 


BOOKS THAT CHALLENGE, INSPIRE, INFORM 
CLICK TO VIEW www.mikewalshwritingservices.wordpress.com 


CONTACT by email: keyboardcosmetics @ gmail.com and visit our websites 
www.europerenaissance.com 
www.mikewalshwritingservices.wordpress.com 
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READERS INVITATION 


UNTOLD SAGAS OF THE SEA Volume I Ex-Seaman Michael Walsh Award- 
Winning Author keeping the dramas of ships and crews alive. International epic sea 
stories and tragedies are often off the radar. The author tells it like it is. A good book 
makes you want to live in the story. Unknown Sagas of the Sea leaves you no choice. 
READ FREE saves you from paying the book’s cover price. Michael will send you 
his bank-to-bank details if you wish to voluntarily transfer or ZELLE a gift tip or 
make a standing order for as little as £10. Contact Michael by email: 
euroman_uk @yahoo.co.uk 


A RETIRED SEAMAN GETS LESS THAN 10% FROM. 
AMAZON OR READERS TIPS TF HE OFFERS FREE READING 


BANK-TO-BANK TRANSFER TO THE WRITER'S ACCOUNT 
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